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Adam Roberts questions Pat Arrowsmith 


Next Easter the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament plans to hold a 
one-day march and rally in London on Monday as the climax to a week- 
end of nation-wide actions; the Committee of 100 plans to hold a two- 
day march to Ruislip USAF base, starting on Good Friday and ending 
with a civil disobedience demonstration there on Saturday. 

Adam Roberts here asks Pat Arrowsmith about the proposed demon- 


Stration at Ruislip. Pat Arrowsmith is Field Secretary of the London 
Committee of 100, and has frequently been to jail for civil disobedience 


against nuclear policies. 


Q. There has been a lot of criticism 
of the Ruislip demonstration by some 
people in the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament on the grounds that on 
previous occasions Committee of 100 
members have carried out actions which 
have reflected badly on the whole move- 
ment. The two examples which are 
most often cited are the demonstration 
on Easter Monday last year and the 
Greek demonstrations last July. Some 
people naturally feel worried that simi- 
lar disorderliness will happen again. 
Perhaps you will explain what plans 
have been made to prevent this. 


A. I cannot personally say anything 
about last Easter or the Greek demon- 
stration as I was abroad on both 
occasions. I think one of the merits of 
the Ruislip action is that it will be a 
very clear-cut programme existing in its 
own right. We won't be inviting people 
on another demonstration to take ad- 
ditional or supplementary action, but to 
take part in a separate demonstration in 
its own right. The plan is fairly clearly 
laid down, the police have been 
informed of the route and general plan, 
the timing and route of the march have 
been decided. I think when you have 
prepared well in advance a clear pro- 
gramme with various types of action to 
end it, you can avoid some of the con- 
fusion which is apt to lead to violence 
when plans are made at the last minute. 
I think that we have made it clear in 
all our publicity so far that the Ruislip 
action is seen as complimentary to the 
CND one-day march on Monday. The 
London Committee of 100 is very far 
from having any thought of changing 
CND’s Monday plans. On the contrary, 
by having an action at Easter carefully 
worked out and designed to enable 
those who want to take direct action to 
take it, it is therefore much less likely 
that the Monday march will become con- 
fused by people wanting to do different 
things and change CND’s policy. We 
are advertising CND’s Monday march in 
all our literature and throughout the 
course of the Committee of 100’s Ruislip 
march itself we shall be urging people 
to take part in it. Many CND groups 
we have met do regard joining in the 
Ruislip march as a valid way, among 
others, of encouraging support for the 
Monday march, and this is why they are 
willing to support it. 


There are three basic reasons for hav- 
ing the Ruislip demonstration. 


1. People in the Committee of 100 felt 
that at this stage it was important that 


the Easter programme should include 
not only a march in London making a 
point to the Government, but addition- 
ally a demonstration to make a point of 
the other kind of responsibility, that of 
the people who work on the bases them- 
selves. They also felt that it was time 
that the Easter programme _ included 
direct action, particularly as this demon- 
stration on Easter Saturday does not 
coincide with any major demonstration 
being organised by CND for the country 
as a whole. 


2. We fear that even if a quarter-of-a- 
million people are out on Monday, as 
we hope, nevertheless the general pub- 
lic who don’t necessarily support the 
movement, and much of the member- 
ship, would interpret this as a retrogres- 
sion insofar as there would be a one-day 
demonstration instead of the four-day 
one. 


We also think that it might be difficult 
to have a very large demonstration on 
the Monday in London without the 
psychological build-up of the prelimi- 
nary marching that there has been in 
other years. If the Monday march is 
preceded by the Ruislip march with 
direct action at the end, this may do 
quite the opposite of detracting from 
the Monday march, but help to build up 
a climate of opinion in the movement 
generally where many people, both 
those who participate in Ruislip and 
those who don’t, will decide they must 
join in the Monday march. 


3. Many of the Committee have been 
abroad during the past 12 months and 
we are aware of the probably exagger- 
ated feelings that people in other 
countries have about the size and 
achievements of the British peace move- 
ment. They are very much influenced 
by what we do. 


Many of the movements abroad are not 
radical at all, and by radical I don’t 
necessarily mean radical in the sense 
of activity, but of policy. The basic 
policy of some of them is not even 
unilateralist, but rather a broad state- 
ment about desiring peace and disarm- 
ament without being specific; not declar- 
ing bases should be removed, less still 
marching to them or obstructing them. 
So if we in this country take radical 
action at Easter weekend, we believe it 
may encourage the movements in other 
countries to consider taking more 
radical action and having more radical 
policies themselves. We have invited 
delegations to come from abroad for 
both demonstrations. 


Q. One difficulty everybody in CND and 
the Committee of 100 seems to have 
about Easter is that they feel they 
ought to help demonstrations for a 
number of reasons, including some of 
those you mentioned, but on the other 
hand, on the home front the Easter 
demonstration seems to be losing a lot 
of impact, and I am inclined to think 
that one reason why the demonstration 
last year was rather disorderly was the 
feeling that its message was not getting 
home. This suggests to me that demon- 
strations have fulfilled a large part of 
their function already and that further 
ones will not serve any useful purpose 


A. My personal view is that Easter is 
in a rather special position. Because 
the Easter weekend is now seen all over 
the world, as well as by many people 
in this country, including the authori- 
ties, as significant, then what we do this 
Easter is very important, especially be- 
cause it is close to the election. I think 
it is important that we demonstrate our 
strength as much as possible at election 
time. We need demonstrations to show 
a radical message. In this respect it is 
rather important that the Committee 
of 100’s policy on unilateral disarm- 
ament is more radical than that of the 
CND which does not now _ advocate 
unilateral disarmament by Russia or 
the US. 


The case for direct 
action at Easter 


Pat Arrowsmith, Field Secretary 
of the London Committee of 100, 
and Brian McGee, Secretary, at a 
press conference last December 
when plans for the demonstration 
at Ruislip USAF base were first 
announced. 


Q. Some of the specific criticism of 
this demonstration at Ruislip has been 
that plans for it are not realistic, and 
that plans which don’t work out tend to 
lead to violence. One example is an 
early leaflet issued by the London Com- 
mittee of 100 which said that ‘ demon- 
strators will try to dismantle the base 
and remove any equipment” which 
could serve a useful civilian purpose. 
Is it still your intention to do this? 


A. There was divided opinion among 
London Committee members about re- 
moving equipment, and it has now been 
decided to modify this plan. As it now 
stands, one section of the non-violent 
resisters will attempt non-violently to 
enter the base, which will not be wholl 
impractical as the fences are not parti- 
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I renounce war and | will never = 
4 support or sanction another 7 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


ICA ASPECTS OF 


VIOLENCE 


Season of lectures and discussions until 
May 


Violence in 
Contemporary 
Painting 


Speaker: Robert Melville 
Chairman: David Sylvester 


THURSDAY, 20 FEBRUARY, 8.15 p.m. 
Violence in Goya 
and Picasso 


Speakers : Roland Penrose, Alex 
Comfort, Peter de Francia 


TUESDAY, 25 FEBRUARY, 8.15 p.m. 


Admission 5s, Members 3s, Students 
half price 


For details of further lectures apply to 
secretary, 17 Dover St, London W.1. 
Telephone GRO 6186 


Endsleigh Cards 


- the Peace News Christmas card pub- 
lishing subsidiary - urgently needs new 
sources of good designs to maintain its 
fund-raising capacity for the paper. 
Introductions and suggestions  wel- 
comed. 


Details on request to The Manager, 
Endsleigh Cards, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. 


World campaign for the release of 
South African political prisoners 


FREE APARTHEID’S PRISONERS 


Central Hall, S.W.1 
Friday, February 28, 7.30 p.m. 


Anti-Apartheid Movement 


15 Endsleigh St, W.C.1 (EUS 5786) 


LEARN TO LOVE 


Peace News and you'll always hate 
the bomb. We can’t promise to 
stop worrying you however until 
you have given a regular order to 
your newsagent for yourself and 
one other. Peace News needs your 
help to penetrate both the Kremlin 
and the Pentagon. 

P.S. We thank all our readers who 


kindly sent the 1963 back numbers 
requested. 


international 


PEACE DIARY 1964 


3s 6d with 64pp world directory of use- 
ful information for every Peace News 
reader, from Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Rd, London N.1. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Coming events 


CND AND THE ELECTION. Socialist Party of 
GB mtg. Sunday, 9 February at 52 Clapham 
High St, S.W.4. Free. 8 p.m. Questions and 
discussion. Ail welcome. 


FOLK SONGS FOR PEACE an evening of 
folk-singing and music with Peggy Seeger, 
Ewan MacColl, Bert Lioyd, Bob Davenport, 
Nadia Cattouse, William Thomas, Barry 
Thomas and the Ian Campbell Folk Group, on 
Friday, 21 February 8 p.m., at Lewisham 
Concert Hall, Town Hall, Catford, S.E.6 (near 
Catford stations and many bus routes). Tickets 
5s, 7s 6d, 10s, from Miss Edmunds, 56 Vicars 
ie tad All proceeds to London Committee 
of 100. 


‘ISRAEL - political and labour development.”’ 
Speaker : Ralph Rosenbaum. Syndicalist 
Workers’ Federation (London). White Swan, 
28 Farringdon Road, E.C.1 (tube Farringdon). 
Wednesday, 12 February at 8.30 p.m. 


Personal 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with 
like-minded people throughout the world by 
joining the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 
5 Grindly Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


CAN YOU HELP? We receive many requests 
for Peace News from struggling peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 35s pays for a 
year's supply. Subs dept, Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N.1. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Write for booklet, dis- 
count price list and free sample offer: 
Premier, 50 Black Lion St, Brighton. 


HOUSMANS fast cheap poster printing. 50 size 
20” x 15” for 47s 6d post free. Quotations on 
request, 5-day service. 5 Caledonian Rd, Kings 
Cross, London N.1. TER 4473, 


STAFF ACTION (TEACHERS). Will teachers in 
the Committee of 100 and CND etc, interested 
in action against war and for educational 
advance, send for material to: Peter Cadogan, 
5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 


THE VEGETARIAN RESTAURANT, 12 Earls 
Court Road, W.8, just off Kensington High St, 
is open Monday to Friday in the evenings 
5.30 to 8.30 as well as lunches from 12 to 
2.30 p.m. (closed Saturday evening). Dishes 
are substantial, varied and not expensive. 


WAR RESISTERS’ International welcomes gifts 
of foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave, Enfield, Middx. 


Publications 

PEACE PACKETS, a comprehensive literature 
service, keeping campaigners up to date with 
the latest publications of many organisations. 
20s a year, start now. Housmans (the Feace 
tale booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, London 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly, 165 a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 


Holidays 


HAVE A REST after the Easter demonstration. 
Take a spring holiday at Flear Farm, East 
Allington, S. Devon, or bring the children in 
the summer. 6-10 miles from the sea. Write to 
the Collards, or phone E. Allington 227. 


NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House 
(vegetarian), Sea Palling, quiet village near 
Broads, marvellous sands. Informal atmos- 
phere, generous home cooking. Send s.a.e. or 
phone Hickling 236. 


Wanted 


GOOD JUMBLE wanted. West London Commit- 
tee of 100. LAD 8748. 


Diary 


As this ts a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


7 February, Friday 


WORCESTER. 7.30 p.m. Guildhall. Public mtg 
and regional area rally. Speakers: Dr George 
Bennison and George Clark. CND. 


8 February, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. Regional Council mtg, in at- 
tendance Peggy Duff. Contact John Minnion 
(phone Aston Cross 2481) CND. 


BRIGHTON. 10 am. to 6 p.m. Debating Cham- 
ber, Sussex University, Lewes Road. NYCND 
discussion conference on Easter activities, 
General Election, summer campaigning etc. 


BRISTOL. CND group mtg. In attendance Cecil 
Ballantine. Contact Dr R. V. Sampson, 38 
Canynge Sq, Bristol 8. 


MANCHESTER. 2-5 p.m. Central Hall, Oldham 
St. N.W. C'ttee of 100 regional meeting. 


RUISLIP. 3 p.m. Outside National Provincial 
Bank, High St. Peace News and Sanity selling 
and general leafleting. C’ttee of 100. 


WAKEFIELD, YORKS. Queens Hall, Queens St. 
Yorkshire Regional Council. In attendance: 
Alec Leaver and Rachel Powell. CND. 


9 February, Sunday 


BEXLEYHEATH. 7.30 p.m. Crayford Arms, 
Crayford High St. C'ttee of 100 speaker on 
Ruislip demo. YCND. 


BIRMINGHAM. Market Hotel, Station Street. 
Regional officers mtg. for all chairmen, secs. 
and treasurers of regional councils - key 
briefing mtg. for Easter March and General 
Election arrangments. Contact Peggy Duff, 2 
Carthusian St, E.C.1. and for accommodation 
John Minnion, phone Aston Cross 2481. CND. 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m., 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross Devi Prasad on ‘“ Freedom ’”’. 
Order of the Great Companions. 


LONDON W.5. Meet at 6.15 p.m. outside St. 
Barnabas Ch., Pitshanger Lane, Ealing, for 
special invitation service to members of APF, 
PPU, CSM, taken by Rev Richard Hetherington, 
followed by discussion with congregation at 
7.45 p.m. in Church Hall (97 bus). 


10 February, Monday 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. Central Hall, West- 
minster. ‘‘This is South Africa’’ meeting. 
Speakers Joost de Blank and Tom Kellock. See 
displayed advertisement for details. Christian 
Action. 


11 February, Tuesday 


BRADFORD. 7.30 p.m. Mechanics Inst. (Science 
Room): George Clark. CND. 


CROYDON. 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Park 
Lane. Mr J. Eisner on ‘'The progress of 
Israel.’’ Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 


Every week 


Thursdays 


CAMBRIDGE. 8.15 p.m. Q.1, Queens College. 
Study group on non-violence. Contact John 


Bibby. 
FALMOUTH. 8 p.m. The Moor. Public meeting. 
CND. 


LONDON W.11. 8 p.m. 38 Pembridge Villas 
(Notting Hill Tube). Classical records En- 
trance is. Proceeds to the London C'ttee of 100. 


WEST WICKHAM, KENT. 70 Pickhurst Rise. 
Group meeting. CND. 


Fridays 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. La Boheme coffee bar, 
Aston Road. Working discussion mtg. YCND, 
C'ttee of 100. 


BRIGHTON. 12.45 p'm. Friends Mtg. Hse, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


VIEWS 


third issue now available 


articles include 

A Modern French Democracy 
Disarmament Hopes Rise 
Eliminating the Negative 
Peace Research 

CND in 1964 

Towards Universal Loyaity. 


Political Dissent in Developing Countries 


Americanism 


Nationalism and Ideology in China 


Welfare State or Supermarket 
A Time for Thinking 
The African Contribution 


the NEW political and 
cultural quarterly review 


Pierre Mendes-France 
Frank Allaun 
Clive Barker 
James D. Garst 
David Boulton 
William Warbey 
Peter Benenson 
Bernard Crick 
John Gittings 
John Burrows 
Alan Lovell 
Suzanne Cronje 


price 5s yearly subscription £1 (postage paid) 
write to: Views, 79/81 Gracechurch Street, London E.C.3 


Name 


Address 


LONDON E.C.3. 12.45-2.0 p.m. Tower Hill. 
Speakers on pacifism and current events from 
the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist 
Peace Fellowship, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 


BIRMINGHAM. 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m., 2,.30-5.30 
p.m. Chamberlain Pl. (nr. art gallery). Sanity 
selling. YCND. 


CAMBRIDGE. 2.30 p.m. Market Sq. (Rose Cres- 
cent) Peace News selling. CND and C’ttee of 
100. 


CHORLEY, LANCS. 10.15 am. outside Parish 
Church, Union St. Literature selling, leafleting. 
CND. 


CROYDON. Freedom from hunger tea stall all 
day outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 


LEICESTER. 16 am. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd. Phone 21958. 


LIVERPOOL. 2.30 p.m. outside Lewis's main 
entrance. Peace News selling. YCND. 


LONDON N.W.3. 11 am. Hampstead Tube stn. 
Peace News selling. Phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
first. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Rd., 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafieting, literature sell- 
Ing, canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship 
Party. 


LONDON W.1i1. 10 a.m.-5.0 p.m. Golborn Rd., 
Portobello market, north end. PPU_bookstall. 
Two-hour shifts. Phone BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m.-4.0 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact Andrew Green, Magdalen 
College. 


SUTTON, SURREY. 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock 
Pavement. Bookstall. YCND, CND, C’'ttee of 100. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junction. Open-air mtg. All day leafleting, 
caneene: Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. 
INDEC. 


WARRINGTON. 11 a.m. outside library. Peace 
News selling CND. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


LONDON E.C.2. 7.30-11.0 p.m. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate (nr. Liverpool St.). Peanuts Club: 
folk (Sats )}, modern jazz, poetry (Suns.). Re- 
freshments. Adm. 2s 6d. 


LONDON S.E.1. Christchurch House, Chancel 
St. Work camps to help old and handicapped 
people. Phone WAT 3968. IVS 


12 February, Wednesday 


LONDON E.1. 8 p.m. 11 Dock St. Pat Arrow- 


smith on the Easter demonstration at Ruislip. 


13 February, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Road. PPU group meeting. Louise Kisbee: “A 
trip to New York.”’ 


14 February, Friday 


TAUNTON. 7.30 p.m. 47 Trull Road. Stuart 
Morris. Taunton Peace Group. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 7.30 p.m. Co-op Hall, 
Cannon St. Constituency project - ‘‘Labour’s 
Defence Policy,’’ George Clark debates Harry 
Howarth (Lab. candidate). CND, YCND. 


15 February, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM 29. 8-12 p.m. Dogpool Hotel, 
Upper Pershore Road. Jazz - all profits to 
CND. Late bar. Buses 1, 27, 41, 45. CND. 


BRIDGWATER, SOM. 3 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse. 
“It's my opinion’ on ‘Pacifism means givin 
in to evil.'’ Pacifist panel (inc. Stuart Morris) 
answering opinions from election candidates, 
and others. PPU. 


RUISLIP. 11.30 a.m. 3 Paignton Road (nearest 
tube: Ruislip Manor or Ruislip Gdns) for 
leafleting in a defined area. C'ttee of 100. 


RUISLIP. 3 p.m. Outside National Provincial 
Bank, High St. Peace News and Sanity selling 
and general leafleting. C'ttee of 100. 


16 February, Sunday 


ROMFORD. 2 p.m. White Swan, Market Pl. Dis- 
cussion of talk-in at Ilford Council, Lord 
Home's visit ta Hornchurch, preparation for 
Ruislip. S. Essex C'ttee of 100. 


RUISLIP. 10.30 a.m. Ruislip Manor Stn. Assem- 
ble to take round petition calling for base to 
be turned over to loca) civilian use. C'ttee of 
100. 


18 February, Tuesday 


LONDON N.4. 8 p.m. Brownswood Road Lib- 
ee Dr Gordon Signy on ‘‘Cervical Smears.” 
Stoke Newington Liaison C’'ttee of Women's 
Peace Groups. 


21 February, Friday 


LONDON S.E.6. 8 p.m. Lewisham Concert Hall, 
Town Hall, Catford. ‘‘Folksongs for Peace’ 
See classified ad for details. C’ttee of 160. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 


reace News 


post free trial 
US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 2s 6d 
| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


Russell’s rethinking: 
the full statement 


Bertrand Russell issued the following 
statement on January 28, in which he 
describes “a rethinking of my own 
policies.” 


The partial thaw in the cold war de- 
mands on the part of workers for peace 
certain recognition of changing con- 
ditions. This has led me to a rethink- 
ing of my own policies and those 
required in this new situation. The 
basis of the policy of the Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation follows these 
important changes. 


Our supreme aim is, as it always has 
been, to avert nuclear war. We have 
tried various methods - articles and 
books concerned with dangers of nuc- 
lear war, as well as marches, sitdowns, 
demonstrations, etc. The latter methods 
were subversive. Our first aim was 
to persuade populations and, if possible, 
governments that nuclear war would be 
an utter disaster to all nations and that 
the then policies of the most powerful 
nations were leading towards this catas- 
trophe. It seems that this first step has 
been largely achieved. 


The next step must consist in the advo- 
cacy of concrete measures designed to 
diminish the dangers of nuclear war 
breaking out. This is a different task 
and is likely to require somewhat dif- 
ferent methods. Though possibly less 


Two Canadians 
reach Berlin 


The two remaining members of the 
Vancouver-Berlin march have now 
reached Berlin. They are Hans Sinn and 
his wife Marian. Other members of the 
march left it at various stages: Peter 
Light returned to Canada last summer, 
Lorne Bennett remained in Britain to 
work with Oxfam, Jon Quinn returned 
to Los Angeles last autumn, and John 
Priest left the march when it was in 
Helsinki last October. 


Hans and Marian Sinn attempted to 
march through the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and East Germany on the way 
to Berlin, but they were refused visas. 
They travelled to Berlin via Sweden 
and Denmark. They report that in their 
view there is now a much more favour- 
able international atmosphere to work 
in than there was at the beginning of 
the walk in 1962. “In Berlin,” they 
state, “we will assess the existing cir- 
cumstances and potential and see if it 
is possible to set up an international 
peace centre.” 


Italian COs jailed 


Five Jehovah’s Witnesses who objected 
to military service were imprisoned by 
hessiual military tribunals during Decem- 
er. 


The Military Tribunal 
sent two conscientious objectors to 
prison on December 20. Francesco 
Motta, who had been imprisoned twice 
before, is now serving a sentence of six 
months, and Giuliano Caleffi is serving 
one of thirteen months. The two men 
had been conscripted to the 48th Infan- 
try Barracks at Bari, where they re- 
fused to put on military uniform. 


Giuseppe Fasolo, a farmer from Mes- 
sina, who has been imprisoned three 
times before, was sentenced to eight 
ener by the Palermo Military Tribu- 
nal. 

The Turin Military Tribunal sentenced 
Magnani Graziano on December 12 and 
Scherillo Roberto on December 19 to 
three months and ten days with the 
right of appeal. 


in Bari, Italy, 


more concrete than our former work. 


Owing to changes in governmental 
opinion, it seems more possible than it 


did to avert nuclear war. There is, at © 


the moment, a certain degree of thaw 
in the cold war. It is, as yet, precarious 
- cf. Camp David and U2. Habits gener- 


ated during the long years of the cold - 


war have become so ingrained that they 
are difficult to change. General ignor- 
ance fostered by governments and 
organs of publicity makes the public in 


many countries hostile, not to peace, ye 


but to measures essential for world 
peace. 
emphasise statements by governments 
and others favourable to world peace 
and must seek to change policies inimi- 
cal to world peace - e.g. America versus 
Cuba and Russia with regard to East 
Germany. A great effort must be made 
to secure publicity for all relevant facts 
that governments wish to conceal, and, 
wherever there is acute conflict between 
East and West on any specific issue, 
friends of peace should look for com- 
promise solutions possibly acceptable to 
both sides. 

It should also be part of our work to 
expose punishments inflicted by govern- 
ments which are unjustifiable and ex- 
acerbate international hostility. In this 
work, while the present partial thaw 
persists, it should be assumed that it 
is possible to induce governments to 


take whatever steps are necessary to : 
realise their professed object of avoid- % 


ing war with weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

With regard to disarmament, while our 
ultimate aim should be the transference 
of armed force to an_ international 
authority, we should welcome partial 
measures leading in this direction - as, 
for example. the lessening of military 
budgets, which at present seems pos- 
sible both in the US and the USSR. 
Above all, in every possible way, 
governments and public must be con- 
stantly reminded that war would be 
madness and that even very difficult con- 
cessions on both sides are necessary for 
the permanent preservation of peace. 
It is not enough to be in the right; it 
is necessary also to persuade others that 
we are in the right. 


Those who want peace must ~ 


Stop war, Says Borneo chiet 


subversive, it will be, in an important | 
sense, partly more radical and partly : 
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Chief Penghulu, leader of the Kelabit tribe in the Tamabo mountains of Borneo. 
The tribe is caught up in the Malaysian-Indonesian border fighting, and Chief 
Penghulu has sent this message to President Johnson through an Associated Press 
reporter: “Tell your chief the Kelabit people would like to live in peace and not 
war. If he can stop the trouble along the border the Kelabit people will be his 


friends.” 


Suresh Ram 


sarvodaya conference in Raipur 


The Sarvodaya movement in modern 
India is essentially associated with two 
activities: Bhoodan-Gramdan, i.e., sec- 
uring Jand-donations and distributing 
them among the landless, and Khadi, 
i.e. propagating hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving. There is a third and 
newer one too, Shanti-Sena, i.e., carry- 
ing out peace and reconciliation work 
in case of disturbances and failure of 
law and order. 


Unfortunately, however, the three have 
been working in different directions and 
those engaged in one have little sym- 
pathy for the other two. Little wonder 
that we have not yet succeeded in 
generating non-violent strength and 
presenting an alternative to the current 
socio-economic set-up and military build- 
up of the country. But the sixteenth 
Sarvodaya Conference, held at Raipur 
in the closing week of December, has 
changed the whole picture. About 5,000 
delegates from different parts of India 
had assembled at this conference. 


The conference announced an important 
decision with respect to Khadi. As is 
well known, the Government of India 
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grants a rebate of twenty per cent on 
Khadi sales. This does stimulate Khadi 
production, but does not encourage the 
real Khadi spirit. It is a tragedy that 
the lady-spinner who plies the wheel in 
her village home uses mill cloth for her 
wear. At Vinoba Bhave’s instance, it 
has been decided to forego the rebate 
on sales in favour of a subsidy for weav- 
ing. This is a very significant move 
which will enable the cotton-spinner to 
procure cloth at almost the price of 
cotton itself and help the village com- 
munity to stand on its own feet. The 
new decision will come into force from 
Apri] 6 next. 


Under the guidance of Sri Jayaprakash 
Narayan, the great Sarvodaya leader, 
the Snanti Sena has begun making head- 
way in the country. A number of peace 
centres have been set up in the NEFA 
area and other regions on the Himala- 
yan border. Efforts have also been 
made to meet violent situations in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 


Jayaprakash Narayan said that the 
Indian Shanti-Sena was not an independ- 
ent body, but a part and parcel of the 
non-violent movement in India conduc- 
ted by the Sarva Seva Sangh under the 
guidance of Vinoba. Dwelling on the 
supisre of action in case of conflict, he 
sald: 
“At our last conference ‘held. at 
Vedchi we discussed what our duty 
is in a situation of actual warfare. 
Some of us thought that it was not 
practical to go to the scene of action 
and offer any non-violent resistance. 
Others, like Professor Bang, felt that 
something must be done in such a 
case. The Vedchi conference, while 
laying down some broad and clear-cut 
lines of ‘action (which have since 
been fairly vigorously pursued), left 
the most earnestly debated question 
, unresolved. We had further, discus- 


sions thereafter. I do think that there 
is no possibility of a renewal of con- 
flict in the near future. But the 
question still stands: what shall we 
do if a conflict recurs again?” 
Referring to peace organisations outside 
India, Jayaprakash observed: 
“There is a feeling among the peace 
organisations abroad, and journals 
like Peace News have also written to 
that effect, that the followers of 
Gandhi abandoned him at the time of 
the Sino-Indian conflict and that all 
of them, including Vinoba, took a 
rather nationalistic stand at this time 
of crisis. I feel that this misunder- 
standing arises from difficulty of 
communication, of understanding 
each other. Even when, I agreed to 
my wife’s contribution to the war 
fund, I was saying to the people in 
my public speeches that gold collec- 
tions would not serve the purpose 
and that we must take to unilateral 
disarmament. We have to prepare 
the people so that they may generate 
their own non-violent strength.” 
A remarkable feature of the Raipur 
Conference was the Shanti Sena rally in 
which more than a thousand soldiers 
(including 116 women) participated. 
They stood in rows of three, with 
spades in their hands. Vinoba marched 
pe and then gave a brief speech. 
ter all of them walked down to a 
village, three miles away, and carried 
out pond-digging for an hour. It was 
a memorable scene, and as Gerhard 
Tschannerl! observed, ‘‘ Even if this had 
been the only thing that happened at 
the Raipur Conference, I would feel 
completely rewarded for coming here.” 
In a forthcoming issue of Peace News, 
Satish Kumar, the Indian who with E. P. 
Menon has marched from Delhi to 
Washington, comments on the Indian 
Shanti Sena and Vinoba Bhaye’s role 
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Editorials 


BLESSINGS WELL DISGUISED 


“The mutinies (in East Africa) have 
certainly done great damage. They have 
injured African self-respect, they have 
seared foreign investors, and they have 
encouraged future subversion. But it is 
possible that they may in the end prove 
to have been a blessing in a nasty dis- 
gu..e. For the danger of subversion is 
there, and the mutinies have made 
governments very abruptly aware of it. 
They have reminded everyone, after the 
fairyland of “Uhuru”, that guns still 
matter. And East Africa will become a 
tougher, less parochial and more scep- 
tical place, conscious that violence is 
always round the corner.” - Anthony 
Sampson in The Observer, February 2. 


PAT ARROWSMITH 


from page 1 


cularly high. They will attempt to go 
in and fix requisition notices on the 
property and to remain there for two 
hours as a demonstration that the base 
should be put to the general public’s 
use rather than its present use, and if 
possible to have conversations with any 
personnel on the base. 


I take the general point that most non- 
violent resistance projects have a de 
clared aim which cannot always be ful- 
filled entirely, but you need to have 
it clear what you would like to do if 
you could. 


We are also making provision for 
people who wish to take direct action 
but don't want to try to go on the base, 
so those who don’t will be invited to try 
to put requisition notices on the outside 
fences and block the entrances. 


Q. At the Porton demonstration last 
summer a number of people entered 
the restricted area but when confronted 
with military police decided hurriedly 
to leave. This gives a very bad impres- 
sion of the demonstrators and of the 
truth of advance statements. 


A. We shall make every effort to make 
it clear that this shouldn’t happen in 
the Ruislip action. 


Q. Will it be made clear that every- 
body who takes part in civil dis- 
obedience must expect to go to prison 
as a consequence? 


A. We will give information to people 
that they may go to prison, but not that 
they will. We will make it clear that 
direct action is going to be taken, and 
that the authorities may or may not 
take action against us. We must be 
prepared for whatever they do. We 
shall have a legal briefing telling people 
what may happen to them, as we have 
had in the past. 


Q. It seems probable that one reason 
why discipline on demonstrations has 
been weak, and sometimes very bad, in 
the last twelve months, has been that 
the Committee of 100 has abolished the 
use of marshals on demonstrations. I 
take the view that it is important to 
have people on demonstrations who can 
advise others as to what the plans are, 
can help them in following non-violent 
discipline and maintain communica- 
tions. Will the Committee of 100 use 
marshals at Ruislip? 


A. The Committee felt that, for the 
march, there should be people desig- 
nated “information” who will serve 
the function of marshals. I don’t think 
I can completely answer your question 
as regards the direct action. The Com- 
mittee’s discussion on marshals for this 
is not yet completed but there will be 
briefing documents and discussions on 
non-violence. If you do have people 
designated or known to be marshals on 
non-violent action they can in fact be 
sentenced for very long periods indeed 
and nothing can prevent it. 

Q. Is the Committee of 100 going to 
make sure that all plans for the demon- 
stration are completely open and that 
the authorities are informed of them in 
advance? 

A. The police are already informed. 
We are also having an advance local 
campaign which will reemphasise what 
is going to happen, and attempt to 


obtain sympathy for the demonstration. 


This is one posible lesson to draw from 
the recent Army mutinies in East 
Africa. Troops mutinied; they were put 
down by force; therefore African 
governments ought to have more force 
at their disposal and be less inhibited 
about using it. Guns still matter and 
East Africa will now - thank goodness - 
be a “tougher” place. 

But another interpretation is possible. 
The mutinies were, after all, mutinies 
of the Army. If African governments 
are to get tough, who are they going to 
use to keep the army in its place, since 
British troops can hardly be a perman- 
ent answer? 

There are obviously strong pressures on 
the newly independent states of Africa 
to base their security on armed force. 
They are nearly all artificial creations 
whose boundaries owe more to the 
accident of colonial occupation than to 
any kind of national identity. Armies 
seem to be the only way of holding 


together these tribal amalgamations. 

But are they the only way? Are they 
not more trouble than they are worth? 
The presence in a weak state of a force 
which, while not strong enough to meet 
external aggression, is strong enough to 
overthrow the government is no great 
guarantee of peace and freedom. This 
is not a problem peculiar to Africa: the 
world is full of military regimes whose 
road to power was the overthrow of a 
democratic government. But does 
Africa have to go the same way? Is 
there no African people strong enough 
to hold itself together without resorting 
to armed force? e 

x 

The people of Ghana have “ voted” for 
the establishment of a one-party state 
and the abolition of judicial indepen- 
dence. According to figures published 
by the Ghana Government, more than 
90% of the electorate took part in the 
poll and, of those who voted, 999 in 


every 1,000 voted for the Government’s 
proposals. Unless eye-witness accounts 
by British journalists are completely 
false - and there is no reason to believe 
they are - the referendum result was 
obtained by widespread intimidation 
and ballot-rigging. 

We are in full sympathy with the people 
of Ghana in their desire for rapid 
economic advance and for political 
stability. We do not believe that the 
Westminster two-party system of parlia- 
mentary democracy is necessarily suit- 
able for newly independent nations. Yet 
there are certain features of a free 
society which must be defended if any 
distinction between right and wrong in 
politics is to be maintained: at least 
two of these, freedom of speech and 
freedom from arbitrary arrest, have 
been seriously curtailed in Ghana. Our 
reaction is a mixture of horror, sadness 
and, we admit, something near to help- 
lessness. 


Adam Roberts reviews ‘Dr Strangelove’ 


No fighting in the war room 


“Now then, Dmitri, you know how 
we’ve always talked about the possibility 
of something going wrong with the 
bomb. The bomb, Dmitri, the H-bomb. 
Well now, what happened is that one of 
our base commanders did a silly thing. 
He went a little funny in the head.... 
You know, funny. He ordered our 
planes to attack your country.” 


This hot-line talk from the US President 
to the Soviet Premier in Dr Strangelove, 
or how I learned to stop worrying and 
love the bomb, contains what is most 
enjoyable, and what is most annoying, 
about the film. The irritating part is 
that, despite director Stanley Kubrick's 
claims to have studied seriously the 
ways in which accidental war can break 
out, the plot is unrealistic. The credits 
of the fim contain the statement that 
“the stated position of the USAF is 
that the events depicted in this film 
could not happen.” Already, both 
Alastair Buchan and Leonard Beaton 
of the Institute for Strategic Studies 
have insisted that the plot - a deranged 
base commander ordering an attack on 
Russia - strains belief by ignoring the 
elaborate procedures whereby one base 
commander cannot give the order for 
war. However, accidental war can break 
out in a wide variety of ways, and the 


unconvineingness of Mr Kubrick’s 
scenario certainly does not invalidate 
the general point which the film makes 
brilliantly: the irresponsibility and 
indignity of people in supposedly re- 
sponsible and dignified position. The 
flavour of the President’s words quoted 
above are a good illustration of this. 


The subject matter of the film is, of 
course, grim. A base commander orders 
a wing of bombers, which are already 
on airborne alert, to attack Russia. He 
seals off and guards his base so that 
no-one can come in and find the radio 
code which could recall the bombers. 
There is a tense meeting in the Pentagon 
war room, in which the President orders 
an invasion of the base so that the 
recall code can be discovered, and con- 
verses with the Soviet Premier. It tran- 
spires that Russia has built a doomsday 
machine which detonates automatically 
if one H-bomb drops on Russia. Nothing 
can be done about it, and although the 
recall code is discovered and the planes 
are called back, one bomber gets 
through. Its bomb drops, and presum- 
ably doomsday has arrived. The film 
ends in the Pentagon war room with 
Dr Strangelove, a mad German scientist, 
expounding his plans for housing the 
population of the US in deep mineshafts 


before the fallout comes. 
stay there about 100 years. 


All this does not sound funny. But the 
brilliant script-writing and direction of 
the film make the men involved look 
as ludicrous as they deserve. The mad 
base commander combines his fear of 
Communism with an equally virulent 
fear of fluoridisation - which he sees as 
a Communist plot. Air Force General 
Buck Turgidson, called away from his 
girl (‘Miss Foreign Affairs”) is un- 
perturbed by the impending war: “I 
don’t think it’s quite fair,” he says, “to 
condemn the whole programme because 
of a singie slip-up.’”” When he starts 
fighting with the Soviet ambassador, the 
President, a Stevensonian liberal, inter- 
venes to say: ‘“ You can’t fight in here, 
this is the war room.” 


The bogus dignity of the war room 
where no-one must fight is exposed, and 
Dr Strangelove is as good at portraying 
the weaknesses of the leaders in World 
War III as Oh What A Lovely War is 
with regard to World War I. 

Nevertheless, the film left me dissatis- 
fied. There is, unfortunately, all the 
difference in the world between laugh 
ing at a system and replacing it. I am 
not sure even whether laughing at a 
system makes people want to replace it. 


They will 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


The Hounslow end 


It has been a long-standing dread of 
mine that one day | should find myself 
in the Great West Road, on foot. When- 
ever I’ve been along there in a vehicle 
I’ve always thought, more or less con- 
sciously, ‘““ My God, l’m glad I’m not out 
there.” It’s partly the unrelieved ugli- 
ness; but the worst thing is the feeling 
of not being in a real place. The houses 
are a mistake: the road is the only 
important thing, and people without 
cars have no right there at all. 


Anyway, last Sunday night I was there, 
on foot. I was hitch-hiking back to Lon- 
don from Dorset, and someone dropped 
me up at the Hounslow end. All these 
cars belting along in their three lanes at 
50 miles an hour; no chance of a lift; 
no buses even. What you have to do is 
walk for a mile and get the tube. 


For me, one sample of that kind of ex- 
perience is enough; if I had to go there 
often, let alone live there, I’d go mad. 
I seem to remember that it was in that 
direction (Boston Manor, to be precise) 
that a group of progressive architects 
once planned what they called a “living 
suburb.” It came to nothing, of course, 
though it was needed badly enough. 
And still is: they don’t give you much 
chance to live round there. 


The question is, do we have to put up 


with it? As W. A. Hampton points out 
on page 6, the number of cars in Britain 
is expected to double in the next ten 
years. Now, as a hitch-hiker, I have an 
ambivalent attitude towards cars. I 
depend on them, but I hate them. Fre- 
quently I am terrified of them; always, 
when I start a journey, I’m conscious 
that it might be my last. But most of 
all, I hate being stuck in a place like 
the Great West Road, where the car is 
boss. I like old-fashioned roundabouts, 
where they have to slow down. The 
prospect of universal motorways fills me 
with alarm, because I know it spells 
death to hitch-hiking. 


I am in a muddle, you see; I know that 
motorways are necessary, and I know 
that traffic and pedestrians should be 
kept apart. (Perhaps what I really dis- 
like about the Great West Road is that 
it is neither one thing nor the other - 
neither motorway nor old-fashioned all- 
purpose road.) I can see that some 
sacrifice will have to be made to prevent 
twentieth-century man from_ spoiling 
his environment any more than he has 
done already (and if you are thinking 
that town planning has stopped the 
worst ugliness, go and look at that other 
example of man’s inhumanity to man, 
the outskirts of Bournemouth). Perhaps 
I should be prepared to sacrifice hitch- 


hiking. If I could afford to go by train, 
I shouldn’t mind a bit. 
* * * 
I see that Mr R. E. Seaton has dis- 
tinguished himself again. Passing sen- 
tence of three years’ imprisonment at 
London Sessions this week on an 
American student charged with possess- 
ing Indian hemp, he said: “ This miser- 
able trade could undermine a whole 
nation.” As far as I know, there is no 
recorded example of a nation being 
undermined by the smoking of hemp; 
nor is there any reliable medical 
evidence that it has harmful effects - 
indeed, an article in The Lancet a few 
months ago recommended that the 
authorities should cease to Classify 
hemp as a dangerous drug. Has Mr 
Seaton got information which is un 
known to the rest of us, or is he just 
jumping to conclusions? 
* * * 


Peter Allen, a 19-year-old freelance 
carpenter and joiner who has recently 
been in prison for non-payment of a 
fine arising out of last year’s Committee 
of 100 demonstrations at Marham, is 
forming a study group to develop the 
idea of tax refusal as a means of indivi- 
dual non-cooperation with the arms 
race. He can be written to at 42 Park 
Lane, Harefield, Middlesex. 
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Albert Hunt writes on The Theatre of Cruelty 


A LANGUAGE FOR 
THE THEATRE 


High above the audience, at the top of 
a series of platforms raised in steps, are 
three men. One sits in the middle, 
black and official. The other two stand 
one at either side of the stage, framed 
in boxes, opposite each other. 


Off-stage, on a sound-track, there is a 
chorus of cheers and wolf-whistles. A 
girl, dressed in an elegant looking coat, 
long black gloves, fine nylons and black 
high-heeled shoes, walks on, paying no 
attention to the noise. She takes up 
her place on a platform slightly below 
the level of the three men, and a little 
to one side. Expressionless, she faces 
the audience. 


The three men begin to speak. They 
are quoting from The Times. It’s the 
report of the Christine Keeler trial, and 
the one in the centre is reciting the 
judge’s summing-up, while the other 
two are quoting from the prosecuting 
and defending counsels respectively. 
The quotations aren’t in any narrative 
order. They’re put together to form a 
collage of official language. 


With a complete lack of emotion - 
coldly, impersonally - the girl begins to 
take off her clothes, first her gloves, 
then her coat, then her shoes, then her 
blouse and skirt. The tags of official 
language have now become a verbal ac- 
companiment (words used as_ back- 
ground music) to a peculiarly ritualistic 
form of striptease. 


Far below, in an arena that juts out into 
the audience at the bottom of the steps, 
a thick-set, brutal man enters and bends 
over with his back to the girl, who is 
now standing in a tight black slip. She 
takes off a black cord, and uses it as a 
whip, miming across the intervening 
space, as cold and impersonal as ever, 
while a voice intones, “His Worship, 
His Highness, His Holiness.” The ritual 
over, the man departs. 


The counterpoint of justice continues, 
becomes a mutter, “associated with 
coloured men”, ‘did not tell the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth") and 
when the girl is almost naked she is led 
down the steps to the arena below, 
while a tin bath is brought on. In it 
she deposits the last of her black 
underclothing, the garments of sin, 
stands for a moment naked to the eyes 
of the world, and is then ritualistically 
washed. A cold, official wardress ex- 
amines her feet and hair. “Clean. 
Clean.” And then, visually, she is made 
a different woman. Long white vest, 
white pants, thick grey skirt, thick 
blue prison blouse, thick stockings, flat 
heeled black shoes. “ Lipstick?” The 
girl hesitates. “A little,” says the ward- 
ress, reassuringly. “Powder? A reason- 
able amount.” Fully clothed, a com- 
pletely different creature, she is led 
towards imaginary prison gates. 


But there is one last ritual. The man 
she has previously whipped returns. 
She kneels and kisses his hand. “ His 
Worship, His Highness, His Holiness.” 
The tin bath is raised like a coffin, and 
in it are borne off the last black rem- 
nants of her former self. 


The sketch was written - perhaps com- 
posed is a better word - by Peter Brook, 
who, together with the American direc- 
tor Charles Marowitz, is presenting it as 
part of an experimental evening called 


Jonathan Burn and Leon Lissek in 
an item from The Theatre of Cruelty 
(photo: Michael Hardy) 


The Theatre of Cruelty. I’ve described 
it in some detail - and as accurately as 
I remember - because it seems to me to 
illustrate most clearly the kind of 


theatre language that Brook and his 
small group of Royal Shakespeare 
actors are trying to explore. 


It’s a language that’s made up of space, 
colour, gesture and words used not for 
their meaning, but for the part they 
play in an immediate theatre image. 


It’s some years since Ionesco demon- 
strated, in The Bald Prima Donna, that 
theatrical excitement doesn’t depend on 
verbal meaning. At the climax of his 
play, the characters scream nonsense at 
each other: but it isn’t the nonsense 
that matters. It’s the tone of voice, the 
timing, the rhythm. In other words, 
Tonesco tries to show that conventional 
communication in the theatre is based 
on deception. We think we’re respond- 
ing to argument, but in fact we’re being 
excited by something else. 


Earlier in this experimental evening, 
Brook and Marowitz have carried this 
demonstration even further in two 
interesting exercises. One of these is 
very simple. A boy meets a girl. “My 
name is Heathcliff,” he says, and she 
replies, “I am Emily Bronte.” The 
dialogue is charged with menace. 
“Where shall we be in twenty years? ” 
“In twenty years you will be dead.” 
The general feeling is one of bitterness 
and despair. 


One’s first reaction is that although the 
dialogue isn’t particularly meaningful, 
the words, ‘“ Heathcliff” and ‘“ Emily 
Bronte” carry enough emotional over- 
tones to create the sense of desperate 
passion. But then two other actors come 
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on and play exactly the same lines. And 
the effect is completely different. 
Instead of talking at and against each 
other, across spaces that are always 
changing and restless, the two come 
together and lie peacefully side by side, 
creating something intimate, affection- 
ate and tender. In the first version, 
time seems pressing and threatening. 
In the second, the present is so full of 
peace that time doesn’t matter at all. 


The other exercise is more complicated. 
About half the actors are involved, 
while the others sit in the arena watch- 
ing them. There is a written script, 
which is abstract and pseudo-philoso- 
phical; but the situation changes at the 
suggestion of those sitting in the arena. 
“Potholers,” says one of them - and 
as the dialogue continues, the actors on 
the stage create pot-holing by their 
actions. A girl disappears down a tun- 
nel below the steps, and is dragged out 
with great difficulty by her arms. 
“Dogma, dogma,” she says: the words 
are meaningless, but the tone is full of 
physical effort. 

Not all the suggestions work. On the 
evening I was there, “Beatles fans” 
produced only the cliché teenager, 
while ‘“ homosexual” led to a conven- 
tionally comic situation. But the point 
is that the speech is incidental: what 
is happening matters. 

The Keeler sketch demonstrates the 
power of this theatre language to com- 
municate a response to a social situ- 
ation. Not an intellectual argument, 
but a series of telling images. The 
image of the scapegoat; justice as a 
mumbled ritual; a girl, visually, brought 
low; a person used as an object; the 
dehumanising process of prison; the 
deadly maternalism - ‘“ Powder, a 
reasonable amount™ a bath, society's 
means of cleansing, which turns into 
the coffin of Stephen Ward. 

Most important of all is the perfor- 
mance of Glenda Jackson, who plays 
Christine Keeler. Last year, when Peter 
Brook directed The Physicists, his 
actors insisted on creating “characters”, 
all individual twitches and_ idiosyn- 
cracies, instead of asking, “ What is the 
effect of this particular happening on 
the stage at this moment?” 

Here, on the other hand, the actress 
simply exists. She is an object, her 
gestures pared down to a minimum, her 
face still and expressionless. She has 
achieved the total control over her 


movements and feelings which allows 
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her to efface herself completely in the 
stage image that she is helping to 
create. 

It’s this sense of concentration, of the 
rigorous exploration of possibilities, that 
makes this evening, for all its occasional 
gimmicks, so worthwhile. Not every- 
thing succeeds. In a longish episode 
from Genet’s The Screens, neither 
actors nor director master the play’s 
wordy rhetoric: a scatological episode 
with French soldiers is turned into a 
British Tommy’s vulgar joke. But at 
other times, something completely new 
is created, as in the opening item, a 
version of a play by Artaud. Exploiting 
the whole space of the theatre, its 
different levels, sudden violent colours, 
wild movements, inarticulate cries, 
bodies shaped and arched in rigid con- 
tours, like stage sculpture, Brook and 
Marowitz have produced a direct ex- 
citement that is purely of the theatre. 


In spite of the title, the purpose of this 
experiment is, of course, much more 
limited than that of Artaud’s projected 
theatre of cruelty. Artaud saw his 
theatre as destroying all previous Wes- 
tern theatre tradition, liberating mys- 
tical elements that our society has im- 
prisoned, creating a hunger. One can’t 
help feeling that Peter Brook’s real aim 
is to take one more step towards suc- 
cessfully producing The Screens at the 
Aldwych. 


But a theatre laboratory of this kind 
has been urgently needed for a long 
time in London. It won’t start a revolu- 
tion. But it might help one of our few, 
lively companies to go a little further 
in hammering out a contemporary 
theatre style. 


“The Theatre of Cruelty” is running 
at the Lamda theatre, Kensington, until 
February 8. Those who wish to go must 
become members of the Lamda theatre 
club. There are likely to be more public 
performances later in the spring. The 
climax of the experiments will be a 
full-scale production of “ The Screens ” 
by Jean Genet at the Aldwych Theatre 
in June. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30, Sunday, February 9 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross 


Devi Prasad: “ Freedom ” 
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THE BUCHANAN REPORT 


W. A. Hampton 


The motor car in towns 


If something dramatic is not done soon to control the motor car, it is 
likely to strangle our cities to death. This is the message of the 
Buchanan Report, “Traffic in Towns”, which we welcomed in an 


editorial on December 6. 


W. A. Hampton argues (with Buchanan) that restriction of the use 
of cars in large towns is inevitable and makes some proposals as to 
how this might be done by taxing the use of vehicles. He takes issue 
with a recent article in Tribune which said that such proposals should 


be opposed by socialists as unjust. 


In Boston a road interchange - we used 
to refer to it as a junction - is planned 
to occupy 100 acres. This is about the 
size of St James’s Park. It can be seen 
why the Buchanan Report suggested 
that any attempt to rebuild London to 
allow full car ownership and use over 
the next fifty years would result in a 


road “network (that) would become 
impossibly large and complicated” 
(para 300). 


Nor is the problem confined to London. 
It was also estimated that, to fulfil the 
same purpose in Leeds, it would be 
necessary to reconstruct the thirteen 
main radial roads to motorway stand- 
ards through the inner suburbs. Six of 
these roads would in places need to be 
eight lanes wide! ‘In the centre of the 
city,” the report continues, “the net- 
work which is needed would be quite 
impracticable” (para 204). 

The plain fact is that however much 
planning and reconstruction is under- 
taken in response to the Buchanan Re- 
port the use of the motor car in towns 
will need to be restricted. The number 
of vehicles in Britain is expected to 
double in the next ten years. Look at 
your High Street and think what that 
means! 

And do not be consoled with the 
thought that the inadequacy of the 
roads wil) act as a deterrent. The steer- 


ing group associated with the Buchanan 
working group concluded: 


“There is little evidence that con- 
gestion of traffic stops people from 
owning cars and trying to use them. 
. . The rising tide of cars will not 
put a stop to itself until it has almost 
put a stop to the traffic, essential and 
non-essential alike” (para 11). 


The Standing Joint Committee of the 
RAC, AA and Royal Scottish Automo- 
bile Club commented on the report that 
acceptance by the motoring community 
of “reasonable” restrictions would be 
dependent on convincing evidence of 
the government’s determination to build 
for the motor vehicle in urban areas. 
But when it is remembered that major 
reconstruction works would be required 
to enable even a quarter of the people 
who work in large cities to commute 
by private car, it will be realised that 
the “motoring community” will have 
no option but to accept restrictions. 
The problem we must face is how to 
restrict car use in a car-owning demo- 
cracy. In Britain within the next de- 
cade the rights of car ownership and 
the right of unrestricted movement on 
the highway will become incompatible. 
It is to a consideration of this problem 
that the rest of this article will be de- 
voted, though it is, of course, only one 
aspect of the Buchanan Report. 


Basically there are two methods that 
will reduce the amount of traffic. In 
the first place physical restrictions may 
be introduced that forbid certain traffic 
at certain hours in certain areas. The 
possible inequities of such an arbitrary 
ban will be obvious. There would need 
to be exceptions for “ essential” traffic 
and the definition of this would create 
cause for plenty of bitterness if not 
corruption. This method may have to 
be used but it will be deplored by most 
people and its use should be kept to a 
minimum, 

The other method is to make travel by 
individual transport relatively less at- 
tractive than the alternatives that make 
more efficient use of road space. In 
other words, public transport must re- 
gain its pre-eminence as the mode of 
travel in our big cities. 


One way that this has been attempted 
is by control of parking. This is an 
effective method but it has limitations. 
Motorists are indefatigable optimists 
and will cruise around looking for space 
to park, thus adding to the congestion. 
Unfortunately, too, it is not regarded 
as a moral fault to park in a prohibited 
area and the enforcement of parking 
restrictions requires a large and re- 
sented force of wardens. 
Another method now being widely can- 
vassed in the technical journals is to 
tax car use in accordance with the 
amount of congestion caused. 
The argument runs as follows. Each 
additional vehicle in a congested area 
imposes costs on other drivers resulting 
from the lower speeds that are possible. 
As G. J. Roth and J. M. Thompson wrote 
in Aspect, April 1963: 
“Road Research Laboratory sage 
estimates for central London show 
that when the traffic is slowed by 
congestion, the costs imposed by a 


Traffic in Piccadilly, 1961. W. A. 
Hampton writes : ‘“ The number of 
vehicles in Britain is expected to 
double in the next ten years.” 


typical car on other vehicles rise 
from 4d a mile at traffic speeds of 
20 m.p.h. to 2s a mile at 12 m.p.h. 
and 6s a mile at 8 m.p.h.” 


As these costs are not borne by the 
vehicle imposing them there is no 
incentive to the individual to refrain 
from entering congested areas whenever 
the benefit to him from so doing ex- 
ceeds his share of the costs imposed by 
others. 


It must be remembered that this applies 


to commercial traffic as well. There 
are large external economies to be 
realised by commerce and _ industry 


situated in the large conurbations. In 
addition to the ready availability of 
labour and service industries there is 
the advantage of being close to a major 
market. The enterprises that benefit 
from these external economies do not 
pay the full congestion costs incurred 
in their provision. This must encourage 
urban growth and increase the conse- 
quent congestion. 

The most flexible methods of taxing 
moving vehicles involve the use of elec- 
tronic devices. A meter which would 
react to impulses from cables under the 
road could be fitted to the vehicle. The 
impulses could be varied according to 
the degree of congestion existing. Such 
cables could also replace parking 
meters as a means of assessing parking 
charges. 

Alternatively, electronic scanners placed 
by the side of the road could pick up 
a code from passing vehicles and trans- 
mit the information to a central ac- 
counting computor. The scanners would 
need to be carefully placed, but the 
system would allow the charge to be 
varied according to traffic conditions, 
and the bill could be submitted periodi- 
cally like a telephone bill. 

As an indication of the kind of figures 


Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, A 
Taste of Honey, Loneliness of the Long 
Distance Runner, A Kind of Loving and 
Billy Liar are all films of some quality. 
They have extended the range of the 
British cinema in a number of ways; 
they have dealt with themes and areas 
of social life that the British cinema 
has avoided for many years now; they 
have shown that sensitivity, intelligence 
and taste have a proper place in the 
making of films. 


The main objection to them is that their 
virtues are such modest ones. They 
don't generate the excitement and en- 
thusiasm that makes you want to cam- 
paign on their behalf, to make sure that 
films of this kind go on being made. 
Given the present state of the British 
film industry, this modesty of achieve- 
ment is a decided handicap. To ensure 
that the makers of these films have 
their rightful place in the structure of 
the industry that will emerge once the 
crisis has been resolved, a sustained 
and powerful campaign is needed. Such 
a campaign would involve persuading 
the party that wins the next election to 
regard the cinema in quite a different 
way from the way it has been regarded 
till now. There would have to be de- 
cisive Government action to reconstitute 
the whole set-up and the Government 
would have to take a much stronger 
interest in the industry than it has ever 
done before. It is hard to see where the 
support that would give such a cam- 
paign a chance of success would come 
from. It is significant that during the 
present campaign the only people who 
have actively campaigned have been the 
people involved, the film-makers them- 
selves and the trade unions. 


It is, of course, possible that if a Labour 
Government is returned at the next 
election, pressure from the film trade 
unions will force it to do something 
about the industry. But the union’s 
pressure will be towards making the 
industry a more stable one, and protect- 
ing the jobs of their members. In view 
of the unions’ past attitudes, it is incon- 
ceivable that they should show any 
genuine interest in the quality of the 
films the industry produces. For the 
unions, a film is something which gives 
people jobs and nothing much more. 


Before one begins to worry about the 
structure of the British film industry, 
one needs films that convince one that 
it is worth having a film industry. It 
seems to me that the real crisis in the 
British cinema at the moment is the 
lack of these films, and not who British 
Lion should be sold to and under what 
conditions. It is, of course, arguable 
that the present structure of the indus- 
try prevents exciting films from being 
made. One certainly doesn’t get the 
impression, however, that there are 
large numbers of young film-makers in 
this country only waiting for the chance 
to make new, revolutionary films. In 


Is it worth 
having a 
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Alan Lovell film industry ? 


any case, there has never been a time 
when artists have had economic struc- 
tures which allowed them to work in 
exactly the way they wanted to. In a 
sense, they have always had to beat the 
system. 

The real crisis in the British cinema has 
a much longer history than the present 
one. The one creative tradition in 
British films, the British documentary 
cinema, had exhausted itself by the end 
of the Second World War. Since then 
it has never been properly replenished 
or replaced. There have been attempts 
to do so, the most noticeable of which 
was the Free Cinema movement of a 
few years ago. For a time Free Cinema 
looked as if it might point a way for- 
ward. The early Free Cinema films, 
O Dreamland, Nice Time and Momma 
Don’t Allow had a freshness of vision 
and an absence of didacticism, which 
gave them quite a different feeling from 
the documentary films of the thirties. 


But the later Free Cinema films seemed 
to turn their back on their earlier 
achievements and became much more 
like the thirties films. Every Day Ex- 
cept Christmas and We Are The Lam- 
beth Boys are much more like the 
instructional documentaries of John 
Grierson’s school. They are works of 
social propaganda rather than art. 


It is the Free Cinema film-makers who 
have been responsible for films like 
Saturday Night and Sunday Morning 
and the rest. The feature films are a 
continuation of their documentaries and 
show some of the good and bad features 
of the earlier films. There is a fresh- 
ness of observation and a sympathetic 
handling of themes, a willingness to 
explore new territory; there is also a 
lack of any strong creative vision. Al- 
most all of the feature films are based 
on books and plays that have had some 
success; the relationship between the 
film and its original is an interesting 
one. In every case the films are honest 
renderings of the books or plays. In 
every case they seem lesser works than 
the originals. It seems to me that the 
reason for this is that the film-makers, 
not working inside any strong tradition 
of their own, cannot use the books and 
plays for their own purposes and can 
only attempt to get the novels and 
plays on to films as straightforwardly as 
possible. 


In the past few years there have been 
attempts to break away from the British 
documentary influence. Inside docu- 
mentary film-making proper, Guy Bren- 
ton has tried to use his films to treat 
themes which go far beyond the osten- 
sible subjects of the films - Four People, 
for example, moves from a study of 
particular polio cases to say something 
general about pain. In the field of the 
short story film, Jack Gold’s The Visit 
was an exciting experiment with style. 
And half way between documentary and 
fiction, creating and occupying a new 


territory for itself, was David Storey’s 
Monitor TV film, Portrait of Margaret 
Evans. 


This is the kind of film-making most in 
need of encouragement in this country; 
it should be extended and developed. 
Jack Gold, Guy Brenton and David 
Storey have al] been limited by their 
isolation. Guy Brenton still has no pro- 
per status as a film-maker and still has 
to wait for the odd commission that is 
offered him. Jack Gold seems caught up 
in topical television, where only a small 
part of his talent can be used. Even 
David Storey, the most strongly indivi- 
dual of the three, looks, to judge by his 
second film, as if he might be over- 
whelmed by his Monitor environment. 


If this kind of experimental film-making 
is to develop, a number of things seem 
necessary. First, the work that has al- 
ready been done should be publicised 
and its quality assessed. A _ critical 
Magazine is an obvious need; a mag- 
azine which could relate the British 
cinema to a more general film context. 


A scene from Guy Brenton’s 
film, Four People 


Second, the films that are made should 
have as wide a showing as possible. One 
of the most encouraging things here is 
the setting up of the Short Film Service 
by Derek Hill. The service is an attempt 
to bring the best work in shorts both 
from this country and abroad to the 
notice of both distributors and critics. 


Finally, film-makers themselves need to 
co-operate much more so that ideas can 
be exchanged and resources shared. A 
small step in this direction is being 
made by the Cambridge University film 
and anarchist societies, which have 
organised a conference on the position 
of the short film-maker in this country 
and at which some of the best of the 
film-makers will be taking part. This 
conference will be at Cambridge on 
Sunday, February 16. Details from 
Philip Cohen, Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 


CARS 


from facing page 


being discussed, Roth and Thompson, 
in the article quoted above, suggested 
that a charge of Is a mile in central 
London would result in a reduction by 
one-fifth of peak hour traffic, and a rise 
in the speed of the remaining traffic 
from an average of 9.8 m.p.h. to one of 
13 m.p.h. 

These proposals to use the “price 
mechanism ” to control congestion have 
caused the motoring community to ob- 
ject very strongly. Similarly, a recent 
article in Tribune suggested that all 
socialists should vigorously oppose such 
schemes. These opponents contend that 
such taxation would mean that those 
with most money would be enabled to 
use the roads while poorer people could 
not do so however great their need. Of 
course this is true. But at present the 
same is true of coats, or motor cars, or 
food, where the amount obtained is 
rationed by price. If an attack is to be 
mounted on the price system then there 
are better places to begin than with 


private car travel 
centres. 


There is, moreover, no reason to sup- 
pose that congestion taxes would add 
to the costs of public transport. The 
basic assumption of the whole discus- 
sion is that congestion is imposing costs 
on all road users. To the extent that 
congestion is decreased by the use of 
the price mechanism then costs will fall. 
The equilibrium position will be 
reached where the costs of using a con- 
gested area are matched by the econo- 
mic advantages. The main sufferers will 
be those who make uneconomic use of 
the scarce supply of road space, that is, 
private car commuters. Is this really 
such a regressive fiscal policy? 


The opponents of congestion taxes sug- 
gest that a better method is to improve 
public transport. It is acknowledged 
that this will be expensive and that the 
fares cannot be expected to cover the 
costs. Such a policy of subsidisation, 
it is suggested, would attract people to 
public transport. 

So it would, but we should remember 
that this is to use the price mechanism 
just as clearly as by taxing implied con- 
gestion costs. In both cases the gap 


in congested city 


between the cost of private and public 
transport is widened. The difference is 
in the way this differential is financed. 
The first method attempts to finance it 
from those who wish to travel by car in 
a congested area, while the second sub- 
sidises urban transport at the expense 
of the taxpayers in general. 


It must be remembered also that the 
benefits of such subsidies would go not 
only to car owners but to commercial 
users as well, who would operate more 
efficiently in less congested conditions. 
This would tend to cause even more 
industry and commerce to gravitate to- 
wards the conurbations. 


Of course we will need to use all pos- 
sible methods as we develop our cities 
in the motor age. Perhaps the most ex- 
citing prospect arising from _ the 
Buchanan Report is the innovations in 
transport and engineering that it will 
inspire. Already a consortium of six 
large firms has been formed with Lord 
Mills as president, to investigate all 
kinds of transport systems. The com- 
pany, Speedover Transport Ltd, will pay 
special attention to underground and 
overland methods, including monorail 
and hovercraft. 


But these plans will take time and will 
not “solve” the problem. They should 
be regarded as a part of the entirely 
new pattern of living that can be fore- 
seen in towns. In both the transitional 
period and to a lesser extent in the 
future, we will need to control the 
growth of towns and the flow of traffic 
in them. 


The purpose of this article is to plead 
that we should use methods that are 
complementary. We should not, for ex- 
ample, attempt to limit the growth of 
congested areas by restrictive planning 
while allowing a price policy, or lack of 
one, that pulls in the opposite direction. 
It is the greatness of the Buchanan 
Report that it raises the fundamental 
question of how we, and the possible 
twenty million additional population, 
intend to live over the next fifty years. 


The implications of the report affect 
currently held ideas in economics, archi- 
tecture, town planning, land ownership, 
and local government administration. 
We should encourage discussion of all 
these points and beware of allowing the 
price mechanism to become a bogyman 
rather than an assistant in our forma- 
tion of policy. 
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David Downes 


MURDER-A CRIME APART 


A Calendar of Murder: Criminal Homi- 
cide in England Since 1957 by T. P. 
Morris and L. Blom-Cooper. (Michael 
Joseph, 30s.) 


“Students of the problem of homicide 
rarely ever discuss the death penalty. 
They do not think of it as a factor 
worth mentioning ... (The behaviour 
scientist) has found that murder is a 
type of conduct which, at least in well- 
ordered countries, is as irrational as the 
penalty which threatens it.” - Professor 
Thorsten Sellin, para. 84 of his memor- 
andum submitted to the Royal Com- 
mission on Capital Punishment, 1949-53, 
pp. 647-670. 


In 1961, Terence Morris and Louis 
Blom-Cooper contributed a pamphlet, 
Murder in Microcosm, to the then raging 
debate over capital punishment. The 
pamphlet was a model of relevant data- 
gathering, established several clear-cut 
facts about the nature of murders (in 
particular those 471 committed since 
the operation of the 1957 Homicide Act) 
and appended brief summaries of the 28 
cases of capital murder, of whom 17 
were executed in which the accused 
were convicted. They _ established, 
among other basic facts, that: 


1. Murder is a “crime apart” in that 
the murder rate has remained con- 
stant for 30 years, unlike all other 
crimes of violence and most crimes 
against property, whose rates have 
increased considerably. 


2. About one-third of all murder sus- 
pects commit suicide before they can 
be brought to court. 


3. The largest group of killings takes 
place within the family. 


4. The largest single category of motive 
is that in which mental disorder 
plays a dominant role - i.e. “ir- 
rational motivation assgciated with 
psychopathy or psychosis.” 


5. While the 1957 Act had “sought to 
claim only gunmen, gangsters and 
those who kill in the course of what 
might be broadly termed profes- 
sional criminal activity,” those who 
in fact suffered the death penalty 
“did not always fall into any of 
these categories ”’. 


In complementing these findings, the 
appended case-summaries were of ob- 
vious interest and gave weight to the 
investigation. But in themselves they 
were too brief and - of necessity - too 
superficial to illuminate the issue. The 
unusual and disappointing feature of 


A Calendar of Murder is that the sum- 
maries (or what the authors call 
“thumb-nail” sketches) have come to 
dominate the scene, and the statistical 
analyses (now covering the period from 
March 1957 to December 1962) have 
been consigned to appendices, with few 
additions or refinements. They also 
append several brief essays on aspects 
of the sociology of homicide and on the 
legal complexities and inconsistencies 
of the 1957 Act. This, they stress, is a 
calendar - “not an anatomy or an en- 
cyclopaedia” - of murder. They also 
stress their avoidance of polemics, and 
the need for this kind of factual contri- 
bution to the post-1957 debate. 


One can see their point without con- 
ceding it. Granted the blanket refusal 
of the overwhelming majority (as 
assessed by the 1960 Gallup Poll) to 
part with the death penalty, for what- 
ever irrational reasons, the debate both 
for and against abolition has often been 
carried out in irrational terms. Yet it is 
doubtful if the cases presented so baldly 
by Morris and Blom-Cooper will do any- 
thing to wrench the debate on to a 
higher or more factual plane, or will 
convince a single mother - who believes 
that hanging makes the world safer for 
her children, etc. - to examine the 
evidence in a rational manner. As 
social psychologists in America have 
been painstakingly discovering for the 
last decade in experiments, social atti- 
tudes on this kind of issue are hideously 
difficult to budge, let alone reverse. 


There is a certain latitude on either 
side of an individual’s stand on a social 
issue within which attitude change is 
feasible, but in the case of capital 
punishment in this country, that lati- 
tude seems to have been catered for by 
the 1957 Act. As with the civil rights 
furore, when James Baldwin pointed out 
that the only real question is why does 
the white man need the “nigger”, so 
with the hanging debate in Britain. 
Why do most people in Britain (unlike 
30 other abolitionist countries, in some 
of which public opinion forced aboli- 
tion) need the reassurance of the ulti- 
mate deterrent, (or any ultimate deter- 
rent)? 


One basic answer must be (and this 
does emerge from the case summaries, 
however brief) not because they fear 
others, but because they fear them- 
selves. The major context for murder 
is the family or the dyadic relationship: 
husband against wife, parent(s) against 
child, lover against mistress. The rarest 


kind of murder is “X, a young 
labourer, killed Y, an old woman, for 
her savings "; much more typical is “ X, 
a young husband, killed Y, his wife, and 
Z, his child, in a domestic brawl, after 
which he committed suicide”. Yet it 
is still, and despite all the evidence, the 
first image which springs to people’s 
minds and mouths when they are dis- 
cussing murder, and one can only 
assume that they want it to be more 
typical. There is something clear-cut 
and even satisfying in the typical view 
of homicide as the vicious means to a 
predatory end. Murder as the tragic 
and messy culmination of intra-familial 
tensions, despair and frustration is too 
brutal and too proximate to be an ac- 
ceptable stereotype. 


The pro-hanging advocate will find sup- 
port for his views in the Calendar. He 
will assert: 


(a) that the predominance of murders 
of an essentially non-deterrable type 
shows - however tragically - the validity 
of the 1957 provisions, since plainly the 
Act succeeded in deterring “ profes- 
sional”, gain-oriented killings. This, 
combined with the consistently low 
murder rate, testifies to the success of 
the Act. 


(b) “capital” murder is reserved for 
special categories of killer, and the 
homicidal non-criminal will rarely 
pt for the mandatory sentence of 
eath. 


Against (a), only two counter-arguments 
can be used: 


(i) comparative figures from abolitionist 
countries on pre and _ post-abolition 
murder rates etc. 


(ii) since (i) will be rejected by a die- 
hard on the grounds of non-compar- 
ability, the issue cannot be solved by 
any method except outright abolition or 
long-term suspension of the death 
penalty in this country. The plain fact 
is that, even if 100% of murders were 
committed by “social inadequates” of 
low IQ and gross pathologies, and even 
if all these were committed within the 
family, the retentionist would still say 
“Well, there you are. Not a single 
murder by someone who could have 
been deterred.” 


Against (b), it can be shown that the 
capital verdict has been’ returned 
against such diverse and “ non-profes- 
sional’? murderers as Walden, Vickers, 
Kavanagh, Chandler, etc., for inconsis- 
tent reasons and via ambiguous legal 


terminology which essentially conflicts 
with the intentions of the 1957 Act. The 
legal essays in the Calendar would 
certainly destroy any rational man’s 
faith in the shaky legal concessions to 
medical science such as “diminished 
responsibility ”, “implied malice” as 
distinct from “malice aforethought ” 
ete. 


But the trouble is that pointing out ir- 
rationalities within the Act is largely 
academic when the Act itself is largely 
the product of irrational fears, tradi- 
tion, habits of thought and assumptions 
about htuman behaviour. Since the cases 
presented in the Calendar are just as 
likely to confirm as allay these feelings, 
it is difficult to see just what function 
the authors meant it to achieve. They 
miss the point when they raise the ques- 
tion: ‘Ought the legislators still to 
retain the gallows merely to satisfy the 
groundless fears of its citizens?” since 
the groundlessness cannot be proved 
until the gallows are either abolished or 
suspended for a lengthy trial period. 
What is needed is not a public educa- 
tion campaign, which would take 
decades and still rest on values instead 
of facts, but a Labour Government - 
with the guts to abolish or suspend, 
without leaving the issue to a chancy 
and evasive “free vote of conscience ”. 


The issue, of course, is one of values. 
As Thorsten Sellin concluded his superb 
memorandum to the Royal Commission: 


“The lack of evidence to show that 
the death penalty has a favourable or 
unfavourable effect on homicide rates 
is clear. Nor is it surprising. .. The 
question of whether the death penalty 
is to be dropped, retained or insti- 
tuted is not dependent on_ the 
evidence as to its utilitarian effects, 
but on the strength of popular beliefs 
and sentiments not easily influenced 
by such evidence. These beliefs and 
sentiments have their roots in a 
people’s culture. If at a given 
time such beliefs and sentiments be- 
come so oriented that they favour the 
abolition of the death penalty, facts 
like those presented in this paper 
will be acceptable as evidence, but 
are likely to be as quickly ignored if 
social changes provoke resurgence of 
the old sentiments. When a people 
no longer likes the death penalty for 
murderers it will be removed no mat- 
ter what may happen to the homicide 
rates. This is what has happened in 
the past in connection with crimes 
against property.” 


John Rex 


Indians In 


Indian Immigrants in Britain, by 
Rashmi Desai. (Oxford University 
Press for the Institute of Race Re- 
lations, 21s.) 


Most liberal-minded people who think 
about race relations think in terms of 
the assimilation of minorities. And 
they are right to do so, for there are 
still too many discriminatory barriers 
raised against the immigrant who seeks 
assimilation. But there are some im- 
migrant groups, especially those from 
India and Pakistan, which do not seek 
assimilation, and it is helpful to have 
this new and important study by Rashmi 
Desai of Britain’s 40,000 or so Indian 
immigrants. Reading this book helps 
one to understand the nature of the 
“social walls that both imprison and 
protect the immigrant communities.” 


Indian migrants have to struggle to 
exist in an alien and competitive 
society. That they survive at all is due 
to the system of mutual aid which their 
village and kin groups provide. Such 
groups are in effect the immigrants’ 
trade union even though, for certain 
purposes, they may look (like their 
fellow-workers) to the ordinary trade 
unions. It is to their kinsmen that they 
must look for help in housing, in obtain- 
ing jobs, in setting up business or in 
finding any sort of cultural life. 


The account which Desai gives of the 


Brital 

way in which Indian immigrants set 
about housing themselves is of the first 
importance to anyone who wishes to 
understand the problems of the twilight 
areas of our cities. The Indian or 
Pakistani immigrant has to face the 
fact that, however overcrowded his 
family might be, however ill his child- 
ren, however lacking in amenities his 
living quarters, he will not qualify for 
a council house, because the decisive 
factor in the allocation of such houses 
is length of residence in the city. 


He could declare himself homeless but 
if he does he faces a long period of 
separation from his family. Thus he 
sets about providing housing for him- 
self and in so doing brings into exis- 
tence a further supply of lodgings for 
other immigrant groups. 


In their first months Indians in Britain 
live very frugally indeed and if they 
can obtain factory work will soon save 
up a sum which is large enough, if 
pooled with the savings of fellow- 
villagers and kinsmen, to pay the large 
deposit necessary to buy an old Vic- 
torian or Edwardian terrace house with 
a short lease. One of the group is then 
entrusted with the ownership of the 
house, the group establish a joint house- 
hold, and mortgage repayments are en- 
sured by letting off the remaining 
rooms to other migrant groups. Since 
there is commonly a loan of £500 to 


£1,000 to be paid off in a few years, the 
rents charged for these remaining 
rooms are by normal standards exorbi- 
tant. 


It is all too easy, however, to blame the 
immigrant landlord for the _ public 
health problem which this creates. Un- 
doubtedly it does create such a problem, 
but if the immigrant entrepeneur did 
not operate, who would in fact house 
the immigrant? To this problem neither 
Harold Wilson nor Sir Keith Joseph 
suggested a solution in the Rachman 
debate. 


So far as work is concerned, the im- 
migrant knows that his best hope of 
obtaining a job is through the mediation 
of a village-kinsman who has some sort 
of special relationship with a foreman. 
Or he may turn to someone who is not 
a kinsman and obtain aid for the pay- 
ment of a fee. The charging of such 
fees to non-kinsmen is considered legiti- 
mate, even though additional prestige 
would accrue to the intermediary who 
provided such services free of charge. 
Once in a job, the immigrant will be 
prepared to work long hours of over- 
time to be able to meet the additional 
cost of living which the immigrant com- 
munity has to face. 


So far as cultural life is concerned, dif- 
ferent sections of the Indian community 
have different needs and organise dif- 


ferent facilities for themselves. The 
Sikhs have frequently taken over old 
churches for conversion into temples. In 
Smethwick, for example, where they 
bought an old Congregational church 
for £11,600, Sunday prayers are said to 
be attended by upwards of 500 Sikhs. 
The Hindus, on the other hand, do not 
build temples and must rely for their 
cultural life on the initiative of those 
members of the community who set up 
associations, and rather surprisingly on 
their grocers, who perform an excep- 
tionally important cultural role by regu- 
larly delivering the foods necessary to 
preserve a particular way of life. 


Reading this book, one has two con- 
tradictory feelings. On the one hand 
one has the feeling that our Indian 
immigrants have added to the richness 
of our social and cultural life, not 
merely through the Indian customs they 
have brought with them but by showing 
that mutual aid can triumph over dis- 
crimination. But on the other hand one 
has the feeling that the social walls 
which have been created also help to 
imprison human beings and to retard 
their growth. What would the life of 
such an immigrant community be like 
if we were building half a million 
houses a year in Britain? Could not 
the cultural richness which they bring 
us be preserved along with minimally 
decent living conditions? 


Adam Roberts 
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New trouble in Vietnam -North and South 


The war in Vietnam, the biggest war 
in the world at the moment, was the 
focus of new attention last week. 


On January 27, France became the 
forty-ninth state to recognise Peking, 
and on January 31 at his press confer- 
ence de Gaulle declared that neutrality 
was the only way to peace in South-East 
Asia. 

In South Vietnam, where there is con- 
siderable suspicion of neutralisation 
proposals, a dawn coup on January 30 
resulted in the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by General Nguyen Khanh, who is 
clearly anxious to pursue the war 
against the Viet Cong more vigorously. 
It is far from clear whether Khanh’s 
stated reason for the coup - opposition 
to the neutralisation of Vietnam - is the 
real one. The evidence that the over- 
thrown government was considering 
such a policy has yet to be produced, 
and Khanh had other complaints. In 
particular, these concerned the slow 
conduct of the war, and the fact that, 


Annexation 
threat to 
SW Africa 


The “virtual annexation” of the ter- 
ritory of South West Africa by the 
South African Government is recom- 
mended by a recently published Govern- 
ment report, the Odendaal Commission 
report. 

Most ‘“non-whites” in South West 
Africa have reacted strongly to the pro- 
posals made in the report. The South 
West African National Union has de- 
clared that any attempt to “create a 
Transkei” in South West Africa will 
cause a “bloodbath” and Chief Hosea 
Kutako of the 35,000-strong Herero tribe 
has said that any attempts to force 
Africans into Bantustans will touch off 
a revolt. 


The South African Government has ad- 
ministered the territory since 1920, 
when it was given a mandate to do so 
by the League of Nations. After World 
War II the Government refused to put 
it under the trusteeship of the United 
Nations. 

Writing from Cape Town, Stanley Uys 
commented in last Sunday's Observer 
that the Odendaal Commission’s report 
“is a major step in the campaign to 
save South West Africa from seizure by 
the UN.” The report recommends the 
division of South West Africa into 
twelve ethnic groups. The 73,000 Euro- 
peans will retain their present Legis- 
lative Assembly which would have re- 
duced powers. Sixty per cent of the 
land and practically all of the territory’s 
wealth will be allocated to them. The 
450,000 “non-whites” will be given 
“homelands ” and seven of these would 
have their own legislative councils. 

The report’s recommendations will be 
followed rapidly by legislation, being 
interpreted, said the Natal Mercury of 
January 18, ‘‘as the signal for a spec- 
tacular crash programme.” The South 
African Government, comments the 
Mercury, is expected to embark on “a 
frantic race against time to have a 
South West African development 
scheme under way to ease world pres- 
sure and possibly anticipate the Inter- 
national Court judgment (expected in 
about 18 months’ time) on the adminis- 
tration of the territory.” 


although he had been an important 
figure in the coup d’etat in November, 
he had not received a post in the new 
administration. 


Khanh’s coup, and President Johnson’s 
assurance of support for him (given on 
February 1), may have made neutralis- 
ation seem at present a policy which is 
unlikely to be adopted. There are at 
least two separate proposals, and it is 
not absolutely clear at present which 
one General de Gaulle supports. The 
first is that all Vietnam should be 
united as a neutral state, and the 
second is that South Vietnam alone 
should be neutralised, with a_ great 
power guarantee of its neutrality. A 
version of the second one has been 
quite widely advocated (see for example 
the Guardian’s leader on January 31), 
but it seems at present to be blocked 
by the South Vietnamese fear that such 
an agreement will be made inoperable 
by North Vietnamese infiltration and 
Viet Cong activities. 


One development of great importance to 
the future of Vietnam has been gener- 
ally ignored by the press. According to 
Mr P. J. Honey, lecturer in Vietnamese 
at London University, if South Vietnam 
is in trouble, so is North Vietnam. The 
West has been so preoccupied with 
examining its own disagreements on 
Vietnam that an important division in 
the North Vietnamese Communist Party 
has passed almost unnoticed. 

The division first became apparent, Mr 
Honey states, in the October issue of 
Hoc Tap, the theoretical journal of the 
North Vietnam Workers Party. The 
article criticised cadres and party mem- 
bers for holding subjective and indivi- 
dualist views at variance with the party 
line. Views such as “ wanting to avoid 
being killed,” ‘“ wanting to stop war,” 
and “ wanting to raise living standards,” 
were cited. These articles continued in 
November and December, containing 
criticisms of middle and upper-grade 
members of the party. Mr Honey con- 
siders that the split began when North 
Vietnam, by refusing to sign the test- 
ban treaty, identified itself with China 
in the Sino-Soviet dispute, and he specu- 
lates that the Russians may have been 
putting on pressure to stop the war in 
South Vietnam, on the grounds that it 
is dangerous and liable to escalate. 


Then on January 20 it was announced 
on Hanoi radio that the Central Com- 
mittee of the North Vietnam Workers 
Party met in December to discuss 
ideological questions, and the text of 
the communique which was issued sug- 
gests that although the _ pro-Chinese 
have a majority, the pro-Russians can- 
not be silenced. A plea for party unity 
was made, and also for a resumption of 
talks between Russia and China to re- 
solve their differences. On January 27, 
Le Duan, Secretary General of the 
Party, set off for Moscow via Peking on 
a journey which, Mr Honey suggests, 
was intended to point out the effect of 
the Sino-Soviet differences on the North 
Vietnamese Party. 

The importance of the dispute in the 
North Vietnamese Party should not be 
underestimated, for it means that the 
government may be reconsidering its 
policy and a peaceful settlement may 
become more possible. Mr Honey con- 
tinues to feel that only a clear demon- 
stration that the war cannot be won will 
secure a lasting peace in Vietnam. But 
there does at least seem to be some 
outlook, whether or not after such a 
demonstration of power, for a patched- 
up peace. 


‘Frontier Gandhi’ freed 


Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, the “Frontier 
Gandhi”, was released from prison on 
January 30. He had been held under 
the West Pakistan Maintenance of Pub- 
lic Order Ordinance for almost three 
years, and is reported to be in bad 
health. This news follows considerable 
agitation for his release, and in 1962 
J was Amnesty’s “Prisoner of the 
ear.” 


Abdul Gaffar Khan became well known 
as a colleague of Gandhi in the Indian 
independence struggle. Although his 
people, the Pathans of India’s frontier 
provinces, had been very warlike, under 
his leadership they played an active 
part in the non-violent struggle for 
Indian independence. Khan’s differences 
with the Pakistani Government began 
at the time of independence: although 


he was not completely opposed to the 
idea of an independent Muslim state, he 
hoped that a united Indian government 
would be able to improve the atmos- 
phere and reduce the need for partition. 
During partition, Khan worked with 
Gandhi in trying to reduce the com- 
munal violence, but in June 1948 he 
was arrested by the Pakistani Govern- 
ment on the charge that he was “against 
Pakistan.” Since then he has been in 
prison and detention almost without a 
break. His demand, to which the 
Pakistani authorities objected, was that 
the Pathan areas should be united in 
one province ‘in the structural frame 
of Pakistan.” “TI claim,” he said, “ that 
the one-unit plan is harmful to the 
national interest of Pakistan. Provincial 
sentiments should be respected and 
various cultures should be protected.” 


oe 


A “strategic hamlet” in South Vietnam. It is protected by fences and a “no- 


man’s-land” studded with sharpened bamboo spikes. 


A Vietnamese militiaman 


keeps watch at a vantage point on the wall. 


German publisher's trial 
adjourned indefinitely 


The trial in Disseldorf on political 
charges of Hans Fladung and his wife 
Klara, both of whom were tortured and 


Three NCOs jailed 


Three German NCOs were given prison 
sentences at a civil court in Calw, West 
Germany, on January 22 on charges 
arising from the brutal treatment of 
recruits in a now disbanded paratroop 
training company at Nagold in the 
Black Forest. 

Sergeant Ingo Fischer was sentenced to 
nine months’ imprisonment for negli- 
gently causing bodily harm and mal- 
treating subordinates. Manfred Lauster, 
a former sergeant, was sentenced to 
four months and one week's imprison- 
ment for maltreating subordinates, and 
Corporal Bodo Heitmann received a 
suspended sentence of two weeks’ pre- 
ventive detention. A fourth NCO was 
acquitted. 

The trial was the latest of a series of 
prosecutions directed against officers 
and NCOs of the Nagold paratroop com- 
pany who are accused of systematically 
mishandling the trainee soldiers in 
their charge. A report of the local pub- 
lic prosecutor issued last November 
alleged that instructors had forced men 
to do press-ups with a knife under their 
chest and to have made them crawl to 
the latrines when they asked to fall 
out. 

The charges against all four in this trial 
centred on a forced march last July 
during which several recruits collapsed 
with exhaustion. One recruit, Gert 
Trimborn, later died. 

Evidence was given that the exhausted 
recruits were driven along at the 
double with blows from rifle butts when 
the temperature was 85 degrees fahren- 
heit in the shade. Building workers, 
who later reported the incident to the 
police and began the investigation into 
the company, were called “filthy 
civilians’ by the NCOs when they at- 
tempted to he'm the unconscious re- 
cruits. - The Guardian. 


imprisoned by the Nazis, was adjourned 
indefinitely on January 30, because they 
wee found physically unfit to stand 
trial. 

Together with Grete Hoffman, who 
works in their publishing house, the 
Fladungs were charged with “advancing 
the unconstitutional activities of the 
illegal Communist Party through pub- 
lishing and other organising works.” 
The items of evidence mentioned in 
their indictment included the fact that 
Herr Fladung had been arrested by the 
Nazis in 1933 and sentenced to 2} years’ 
imprisonment for “plotting treason.” 
He is alleged to have spoken against 
the “atomic arming of the Bundeswehr” 
in 1957, when he said: “The unholy 
spirit of militarism is spreading to all 
spheres, including the cultural. This is 
reflected in literature, films, education, 
schoolbooks, in the distortion of our 
immediate past.” 

Also quoted in the indictment is a pas- 
sage Herr Fladung wrote in which he 
criticised the lack of initiative of the 
Federal Republic “towards the general 
relaxation of tension” and “ those want- 
ting to restore the old order into all 
spheres of public life.” 

Hans Fladung became a Communist in 
1921 and was active in political life 
until the collapse of the Weimar Re- 
public, when he joined the resistance 
movement. He was arrested and 
tortured by the Nazis, and he was sent 
first to a concentration camp and then 
to prison. The torture left him partially 
blind, totally deaf and a cripple. He 
spent the wartime period in England, 
helping to form the Free German 
League whose aim was to prepare re- 
fugees to participate in “the democratic 
revival of Germany.” His wife, who 
spent the wartime in Germany, was 
arrested seven times by the Gestapo 
and served eighteen months in prison. 
Norman Cross}and commented in The 
Guardian on January 31: “ As with the 
recent similar case against the editor 
and publisher of the Hamburg weekly 
newspaper Blinkfiler the Fladung trial 
has raised practically no interest in the 
Federal Republic.” 
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EICHMANN 
ecrers cot REVISITED 


When Hannah Arendt’s book, “Eichmann in Jerusalem”, was published 
by Faber last October, it aroused considerable controversy. The book 
was the subject of a long article in Peace News by Gene Sharp, who 
put special emphasis on the possibilities for resistance to Nazism 
which were raised by Hannah Arendt. 

In this article, Richard Gott considers some of the criticisms - particu- 
larly on matters of historical accuracy - which were made of “Eichmann 


in Jerusalem ™. 


“The Second World War,” wrote 
Norman Mailer in The White Negro, 
“presented a mirror to the human con- 
dition which blinded anyone who looked 
into it. For if tens of millions were 
killed in concentration camps out of the 
inexorable agonies and contractions of 
super-states founded upon the always 
insoluble contradictions of injustice, one 
was then obliged also to see that no 
matter how crippled and perverted an 
image of man was the society he had 
created, it was nonetheless his creation, 
his collective creation (at least his col- 
lective creation from the past) and if 
society was so murderous, then who 
could ignore the most hideous of ques- 
tions about his own nature?” 


Now that the memory of the Eichmann 
trial has faded and the impact of Han- 
nah Arendt’s book has lessened, it is 
profitable to look more closely at the 
real issues raised, before the whole sub- 
ject becomes clouded again as a result 
of the current trial of Auschwitz guards 
at Frankfurt. Eichmann has become a 
symbol, and although it will be impor- 
tant for each new generation to redefine 
this symbol, we who live in the shadow 
not only of his Final Solution but also 
of a final solution of our own making, 
must needs. isolate the timeless 
elements of the drama enacted at Jeru- 
salem. If mankind is to survive, a true 
reading of the lessons of Auschwitz 
may well prove crucial. 


The chief charge brought against Han- 
nah Arendt by her critics concerned 
her handling of the problem of Jewish 
“co-operation” with the Nazis. Arendt 
contended that the Jewish Councils 
caused more harm than good; “if the 
Jewish people had really been un- 
organised and leaderless, there would 
have been chaos and plenty of misery 
but the total number of victims would 
hardly have been between four and a 
half and six million people.” Few re- 
viewers really concentrated their criti- 
cal faculties on this point - understand- 
ably. Brought up in the tradition that 
all are in some way guilty, it is difficult 
to absorb the idea that those who actual- 
ly suffered were guilty as well. Most 
reviewers treated it as an_ historical 
problem; to be fingered gingerly, cer- 
tainly, but something that was locked 
up in the years before 1945 and had no 
special relevance to present circum- 
stances. 

Historically, it seemed, Miss Arendt’s 
generalisation could be faulted on speci- 
fic instances. In occupied Russia, wrote 
R. H. S. Crossman in The Observer, 


“where no Jewish council or community 
organisation existed, there should have 
been more survivors if Miss Arendt’s 
accusations were correct. But in fact 
the extermination was almost total.” 
Where isolated evidence to refute Miss 
Arendt was not considered sufficient, 
reviewers fell back on the old cry of 
“What else could they have done?” 
John Gross wrote in Encounter, ‘The 
Councils might have done more to ob- 
struct the Nazis and to encourage resis- 
tance, though in general it is not very 
easy to see how.” 


There was resistance to the Nazis, but 
where it occurred on a significant scale 
- in Denmark and Bulgaria - the Jews 
were the beneficiaries of a civilisation 
which had not been perverted by anti- 
semitism in the previous decades. 
Beckerle, the German Minister in Sofia, 
reported that “the mentality of the 
Bulgarian people is lacking in the 
ideological enlightenment which our 
people enjoy. Having lived all their 
lives with Armenians, Greeks, and Gip- 
sies, the Bulgarians see no harm in the 
casa to justify special measures against 
im.” 

Although Miss Arendt’s insistence on 
the possibility of resistance to Nazism 
puts a new light on the argument about 
the Jewish Councils, there is nothing 
new in the specific evidence about the 
councils she produces to substantiate 
her objections to them. In 1952, Gerald 
Reitlinger wrote in his book, The Final 
Solution, “a burning hatred pursues the 
Jewish Councils and the Ordnungsdienst 
(police-force) beyond their nameless 
graves.” Miss Arendt’s purpose was not 
to reconstruct this hatred for its own 
sake, but to point out that the debate 
which created this animosity had been 
wholly omitted from the trial of Eich- 
mann, 


The Jerusalem trial was designed, as 
Moshe Pearlman’s voluminous and com- 
prehensive account” makes implicitly 
clear, to give maximum publicity to the 
sufferings of the Jewish people. It was 
not concerned with the Nazi extermina- 
tion of other ethnic groups, and it con- 
centrated on the heroism of those who 
resisted rather than on the weakness 
of those who did not. There is nothing 
in itself remarkable about this. It 
would be difficult to imagine a trial in 
Jerusalem of a man such as Eichmann 
taking place in any other way. 


“The Capture and Trial of Adolf Eich- 
mann, by Moshe Pearlman. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 50s.) 


Good news and bad 


We shall not know the final figure for 
the Peace News Fund until after this 
appeal has gone to press. What we do 
know is that readers have responded 
magnificently to this urgent situation 
and given us the highest figure for the 
Fund we have ever reached. 


When the response to this appeal was 
at its peak last month, our Honorary 
Treasurer, Clare Annesley, was ordered 
to bed with heart trouble. We are glad 
to say that she is making better progress 
than was first thought possible, but she 
has asked us to accept her resignation 
and reluctantly we feel we must do this. 
For many years now she has spent 
several days a week in the office ack- 
nowledging your letters and contribu- 
tions to the Fund and doing much other 
work, a record of voluntary service for 
the peace movement which few have 
equalled. I’m glad to say that in her 
latest letter to me she writes: “So far 
as I can see I shall probably be able to 


do a certain amount of work in the 
office from time to time.” But I know 
one duty will be to persuade her to 
rest. 


She will do so the more happily, I’m 
sure, if she sees the 1964 Fund moving 
off to a good start towards our goal of 
£5,000 by February 1, 1965. 


THE EDITOR 


total since February 1 1963 


£4401 


contributions this week £261 1 4 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to The Treasurer Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


In so far as Eichmann received his 
deserts, Miss Arendt is not worried by 
the outcome of the trial. She is, how- 
ever, concerned by the precedents that 
were created. Genocide, she argues, 
may have been legislated against, but 
this is not to say that it will not recur. 
“ Once a specific crime has appeared for 
the first time,” she writes, “its reap- 
pearance is more likely than the initial 
emergence could ever have been.” And 
she goes on to add that “the frighten- 
ing coincidence of the modern popula- 
tion explosion with the discovery of 
technical devices that, through auto- 
mation, will make large sections of the 
population ‘superfluous’ even in terms 
of labour, and that, through nuclear 
energy, make it possible to deal with 
this twofold threat by the use of instru- 
ments beside which Hitler’s gassing 
installations look like an evil child’s 
fumbling toys, should be enough to 
make us tremble.” 


Thus quite  straightforwardly Miss 
Arendt puts Eichmann into his context 
in the nuclear age, a point missed by 
most reviewers, perhaps because it is 
too obvious. For, in one sense, the fate 
of everyone is intimately bound up with 
a true appraisal of what happened in 
Eastern Europe during the war years. It 
is crucial to our understanding that we 
should examine the role of those who 
co-operated with the Nazis, but it is 
not necessary for us to condemn. We 
are not concerned to recriminate over 
the past, but rather to ensure that past 
acts do not create precedents for the 
future. This, it seems to me, is one of 
Miss Arendt’s essential themes, and be- 
cause she rather overstates her case, 
she has received short shrift from the 
reviewers. 


R. H. S. Crossman, in particular, berated 
her for changing her views on the pos- 
sibility of resistance. ‘‘ Totalitarian ter- 
ror,” she had written in her book 
On the Origins of Totalitarianism, 
“achieved its most terrible triumph 
when it succeeded in cutting the moral 
person off from the individualist escape 
and in making the decisions of con- 
science absolutely questionable and 
equivocal.” While continuing to recog- 
nise this, Miss Arendt insists that the 
individual can have freedom of action. 
The political lesson of the story of 
Anton Schmidt - the German soldier 
who helped the Jewish underground - 
is that “under conditions of terror most 
people will comply but some people will 
not.” 

If this were not sufficient to indicate 
that Miss Arendt’s heart is in the right 
place, she herself criticises the German 
writer who sought to excuse himself for 
his acceptance of the unacceptable on 
the grounds that “none of us had a 
conviction so deeply rooted that we 
could have taken upon ourselves a prac- 
tically useless sacrifice for the sake of 
a higher moral meaning.” The rabbis 
of Vilna, according to Reitlinger, had 
their answer to this point when they 
rounded on the local Jewish commander 
of the Ordnungsdienst with this quota- 
tion from Maimonides: ‘“ When the ido- 
later shall say unto you ‘Deliver to us 
one of your people that we may slay 
him, but if you refuse we shall slay 
you,’ then Jet all consent to perish and 
let no single Jewish soul be delivered 
freely to the idolater.” 


I tend to disagree with Miss Arendt at 
the point where she takes issue with 
the judges at Jerusalem for believing 
that a “direct line” ran from the early 
anti-semitism of the Nazi Party, via the 
Nuremburg Laws and the expulsion of 
the Jews from the Reich, to the gas 
chambers. She would have liked the 
court to make distinctions between 
“discrimination, expulsion, and geno- 
cide.” Lawyers may prefer it this way, 
but historically the pattern looks too 
familiar for it to be easily rejected. The 
fact. that other ethnic groups were 
gathered together for destruction does 
not invalidate the assumption that, be 
cause the Jews were virtually outlawed 
before the war, the Nazis had very 
little alternative, given the existing 
set-up, but to destroy them. If there 


had been no discrimination, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that genocide would 
have followed. By refusing to recognise 
this point, Miss Arendt obscures her 
previous one about the responsibility of 
individuals. An individual can make an 
individual protest at any time, and his 
action may have an impact on the 
future, byt to be in any way effective 
in the present, individual protest must 
operate before totalitarianism sets in. 
Once genocide is on the agenda, the 
individual is virtually powerless. 


I have a feeling that Miss Arendt 
ignored this point largely as a result of 
her anti-Zionist stand. One of the 
interesting points about Jewish leader- 
ship in Eastern Europe is not that they 
failed to resist when the ovens were 
already stoked, but rather that they 
failed to see the writing on the wall in 
the period between the wars. Despite 
the evidence of two thousand years of 
persecution, and the ceaseless Zionist 
propaganda, many Jews could not under- 
stand the insecurity of their position. 
Miss Arendt points out that the Jews 
were an officially recognised minority 
in all the successor states of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire; “this status had not 
been forced upon them but had been 
the outcome of claims entered and nego- 
tiations conducted by their own dele- 
gates to the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence,” 


When the system erected at Versailles 
collapsed, it was inevitable that the 
Jews would be the first to suffer since 
they were the only minority group 
without a ‘“ homeland” of their own. 


Looking at the problem of the Nazi- 
Jewish clash in wider perspective it 
would seem that this was perhaps but 
the first attempt on a colossal scale to 
deal with large groups of dissenters who 
do not fit into the pattern of life 
ordained by the state. In a sense it 
began in Stalin’y Russia. After any 
revolution there are groups who cannot 
bring themselves to terms with the new 
regime. Today, there is a ready wel- 
come for Cubans and East Germans who 
do not like the existing set-up, and 
leave their own countries. But in the 
future the areas for mass asylum may 
dwindle, and in the years before 1939 
ia countries opened their doors to 
Jews. 


It was doubly tragic that the Jews, with 
a reputation for passivity, should have 
been confronted with the Germans, 
whose history had revealed a lamentable 
lack of dissent and little capacity for 
self-criticism. Miss Arendt, incidentally, 
is at her most bitter when dealing with 
the Germans and has nothing but con- 
tempt for the role of Hans Globke. 
“Those who escaped the Nuremburg 
Trials and were not extradited to the 
countries where they had committed 
their crimes either were never brought 
to justice, or found in the German 
courts the greatest possible ‘under- 
standing ’.” 

But having said all this, we have not 
denied the possibility of the recurrence 
of the events of the war years, Miss 
Arendt’s book, while suffering from the 
faults of a hasty polemic, contains the 
seed of genuine enquiry. In reviewing 
Eichmann in Jerusalem in the Sunday 
Tames, Professor Hugh Trevor-Roper 
wrote: 


“Miss Arendt, I believe, has addressed 
herself to a real problem. One day 
the social meaning of the Final Solu- 
tion must be faced. It is not enough 
to denounce the wickedness of its 
perpetrators. And the question of 
Jewish ‘appeasement’ must be faced 
too. It is not €nough to protest at the 
indecency or inhumanity of those who 
raise it.” 
Mr Trevor-Roper’s demand that we 
should face squarely questions about 
the nature of genocide appears to have 
met with little response. Criticisms of 
scme of Hannah Arendt’s arguments 
have unfortunately been allowed. to ob- 
scure the basic enquiry which the book 
was attempting to make, and to which 
In some respects it was a formidable 
contribution. The need. to continue: the 
enquiry is urgent. 


Drink and driving 


I read eagerly your front page feature 
“How to save lives on the roads” 
(January 31), expecting to find - at least 
in Peace News - reference to the arch- 
culprit, alcohol. Imagine, then, my 
surprise at finding in your article no 
mention made at all! We are now being 
told the ‘roads will claim 21,000 a year 
dead and 1,000,000 injured in 1980.” 
Those are the words of the Transport 
Minister, Ernest Marples. But cannot 
Mr Marples be brought to see that this 
prophecy, if fulfilled, and the shocking 
record of last Christmas, are the harvest 
of our own sowing? 


No government for nearly half a cen- 
tury has had the guts (pardon the word) 
to check the advertising of intoxicants, 
on which the brewers now spend at least 
£60,000 a day! And weeks before 
Christmas the BBC and all other organs 
of publicity tried to brainwash our 
people into believing that the season 
of Christ’s birth was, par excellence, 
the time for heavy drinking. 
Moreover, following upon the Licensing 
Act of 1961, the Government has de- 
liberately encouraged the consumption 
of an increasing amount of alcohol. 


The Scandinavian countries are held up 
as striking examples of countries that 
have tackled and largely solved the pro- 
blem of the drink-caused road accidents. 
Can we not in Britain contrive to insist 
that our Government (following the re- 
commendations made by several Govern- 
ment-appointed commissions) shall at 
once follow the lead given by Scandi- 
navia and operate scientific tests, and 
empower the police to make on-the-spot 
examination of every driver suspected 
of not being in full possession of all his 
faculties. 

It is legislation of this kind, with teeth 
in it, that is needed if the number of 
innocents maimed and slaughtered on 
the roads is to be cut by half. 

Rev K. R. Pilcher, 

25 W. Shrubbery, 

Bristol 6. 


Michael Freeman writes: The original 
draft of my article on road accidents 
did mention the problem of drink but 
this failed to’ reach the published ver- 
sion through an editorial accident. Mr 
Pilcher is, of course, right in pointing 
out that alcoho! is an important part of 
the overall problem of road accidents, 
but I’m sorry that he should be rushing 
to join those clamouring for a “get 
tough with drunken motorists” policy. 
The evidence as to the effectiveness of 
the Scandinavian laws is very unclear: 
for instance, a writer in the Guardian 
on February 3 maintained that “the 
only tangible result (of Swedish anti- 
drinking laws) has been to collect a 
number of alcoholics in prison.” Drink 
is clearly one contributory factor to 
road accidents and we have to tackle 
this problem, But it is possible that its 
Importance has been exaggerated (we 
simply don’t know enough to be sure 
either way) and the danger of an 
emotion-laden anti-drink campaign is 
that it will divert people’s attention 
from the complexity of the road 
accident problem and contribute only 
marginally to its solution. 


Religion in Russia 


Ruth Daniloff (January 24) criticises 
the Russian Orthodox Church for 
elements in its life for which the State, 
rather than the Church, is responsible. 
Young people are coerced into absent- 
ing themselves from church; pressure 
put on them through the youth organis- 
ations or else through their parents is 
difficult if not impossible to ignore. 


Thus, it is possible for the State to 
take into its care children who are 
being indoctrinated by religious par- 
ents. Even in adult life a professional 
man risks losing his post if it is dis- 
covered that he is a practising Christian. 
No wonder, then, that the majority of 
churchgoers are elderly. But this is 
no real indication that there is “no 
real vitality in the Church today.” 
Ruth Daniloff writes of the “ faithful 
few” of the Orthodox, and appears to 
contrast them with the three million 
Russian Baptists of whom she also 
writes, though with some approval. It 
is not to detract from the Baptists’ 
achievement to state that the most 
modest estimates of active Orthodox 
Church membership give a figure of 
between 25 and 40 million. 

Of course your correspondent is right 
to describe the pernicious influence 
which money has - not so much on the 
clergy themselves, but on their public 
image: it should always be remembered 
that this is an image of which the State 
approves and one which it makes every 
effort to foster. 

A reliable indication of the strength of 
Orthodox Christian belief in the USSR 
today is the vast amount of time, energy 
and money which the State chooses to 
expend on _ anti-religious broadcasts, 
films, books, pamphlets and lectures: 
and on the supervision of church life. 
Out of all proportion, one would have 
ae to the “faithful (and elderly) 
ew’. 

Russian Orthodox Cleric, London. 
(Name and address supplied.) 


Spain 

Though I can’t find myself in agreement 
with the letter that A. Roa wrote to 
Peace News (January 24) in which he 
asked for a tourist boycott of Spain, I 
find myself not so much angry as 
amused at the reply from D. F. Conlan 
(January 31). 


His assertion that A. Roa is an apolo- 
gist for Communism is a joke, and if 
he knows anything at all about the 
Spanish civil war he should know that 
the only at all effective opposition to 
the Communist Party in Spain at the 
time came from the organisation that 
Mr Roa belongs to. 

Perhaps he has never thought that the 
Spanish people might not like the 
Catholic Church, might not want them 
in Spain at all in fact. For example, 
whenever there have been democratic 
elections in Spain (apart from one oc- 
casion) the people have voted against 
the Catholics; on that one occasion the 
Catholics won because the anarchists, 
who numbered themselves in seven 
figures, refused to vote. 

Jack Stevenson, 

6 Stainton Road, 

Enfield, Middlesex. 


Since Mr Conlan (January 31) appears 
to be under the impression that the 
Spanish National Confederation of 
Labour is Communist, despite the fact 
that on several occasions during the 
civil war Communists and Falangists 
made peace so that they might jointly 
attack the CNT, one cannot take him 
seriously as an authority on Spain; one 
might otherwise credit part of his claim 
as to the murder of priests and nuns. 
(It would after all be mild compared 
with the massacres during the last years 
of Primo de Rivera or the early years 
of Franco, and so might be thought to 
be a product of the times.} 

One can only recommend Mr Conlan to 
read George Orwell’s Homage to Cata- 
lonia, to cull such basic facts. 

Mr Conlan implies also that the CNT 
cares nothing about conditions behind 
the Iron Curtain: may I remind him 


Dr. JOHN J. VINCENT 
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Letters to 
the Editor 


that not so very long ago Peace News 
reported a demonstration at the Cuban 
Embassy in London which was sup- 
ported by the CNT, and inform him 
that one of the most active opposition 
groups behind the curtain is the Bul- 
garian CNT. 

Laurens Otter, ; 
Tolstoi, New Yatt Road, North Leigh, 
Witney, Oxon. 


The Spanish Communist Party was 
numerieally insignificant in 1936, and it 
had no mass following among working 
people. The latter were mainly in 
anarcho-syndicalist and socialist organis- 
ations which were opposed to the Com- 
munist Party. When Stalin sent arms 
and technicians to Spain the Com- 
munists achieved a good deal of tem- 
porary political power as Stalin’s agents, 
and this was reinforced by the Com- 
munist-organised International Brigades. 
As they lacked working-class support, 
the Communists appealed to a new 
middle-class following, and they actually 
protected the Church from attacks by 
anarchist and Trotskyist elements, who 
were militantly  anti-clerical When 
Stalin withdrew Russian aid, which he 
did before the end of the civil war, 
Communist power dwindled. All this is 
adequately documented for anyone who 
is interested in history. 

Tony Gibson, 

56 Calabria Road, 

London N.5. 


Police and authority 


Arthur W. Uloth’s letter (January 24) 
criticises Bayard Rustin’s belief in well- 
disciplined stewards and goes on to say 
that “‘the police ultimately rely on the 
use of force” (and in the context of 
his letter I take this to mean physical 
force). As this assumption is so com- 
monly held, may I challenge its 
validity? 

The police certainly rely on the use of 
force, but, I suggest, on forces very 
different to that usually thought. I 
suggest that the ultimate basis of the 
police lies in the extent that people 
respect the law, and respect for the law 
depends on something other than physi- 
cal force. In fact the quickest way of 
destroying this respect is to use physical 
force. 

The forces which combine to create this 
ultimate basis of authority, and this 
respect for law, are too many and too 
complex for this letter, but it is the 
understanding of these forces and the 
strengthening of them which should be 
engaging the attention of peace workers 
everywhere, 

For let there be no mistake, authority 
of some kind there must be if we are to 
ever find lasting peace. If this is so, 
then our most urgent task is to under- 
stand the natural forces which can be 
strengthened to create an authority 
which can provide both freedom and 
security, yet based on something other 
than violence. 

The anarchist may not agree on the 
need for this authority. If so I can only 
point out the dangers if the frail 
authority of the UN were to collapse 
and we revert to complete anarchy be- 
tween nations. Further, if violence 
were ever to be the ultimate basis upon 
which the police rely, Britain, as one of 
the most powerful nations in the world, 
should find no difficulty whatsoever in 
policing one of the least powerful - 
Cyprus. 

Let us therefore understand this ulti- 
mate basis of authority more fully, 
because until we can do so we shall 
never be able to talk realistically about 
our alternative to war, and if we have 
no alternative to war then our peace 
work does not make sense. 

Ted Dunn, 

77 Hungerdown Lane, Lawford, 
Manningtree, Essex. 


Conscription 


Conscription and its modern counter- 
part, selective service, are now in the 
air. Leader writers of the liberal-mili- 
tarist school are saying that when the 
election is over the government of the 
day will be well advised to go ahead. 

In the last war a pacifist movement, 
probably stronger numerically and with 
more public sympathy than that of 
today, missed an opportunity by lack of 
a clear vision of its significance, by 
overrating means and underrating ends. 
It saw the so-called National Service 
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Act as a violator of conscience and not 
as an outrage to liberty. Thus pacifists 
separated themselves from society as a 
whole. 


Pacifism is valid socially and politically 
because unlike militarism it does not 
require actively to destroy liberty in 
order to act effectively. 


The liberal-militarist society defends 
liberty by throwing it overboard. Forced 
military service is one of the first steps 
in this progress. But this imposition 
presents the pacifist with his oppor- 
tunity if he will take it. By refusing 
to register for military service he 
strikes a blow for liberty and continues 
to participate in society. If he registers 
as a conscientious objector he abandons 
liberty and withdraws from society. 
Michael J. Clay, 

Copley Lane, Butterknowle, 

Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 


It is a possibility that in the near future 
conscription will be reintroduced. I will 
be one of the young people to be con- 
scripted. In the past conscientious ob- 
jectors have been called before a 
tribunal, and have had to plead their 
case against a good deal of intellectual 
opposition. 


The thought has occurred to me that 
not all COs (by that I mean any person 
not wanting to be trained to kill) are 
capable of expressing themselves in 
such a way as to excuse themselves 
from military service. They often, I 
should imagine, are tied up in knots by 
a group of specially trained officers, 
and finally find themselves agreeing that 
it would be better to go in and do their 
two years. 


Therefore I have decided to object to 
conscription by practising complete non- 
cooperation. 


I shall ignore any call-up papers and 
wait for the authorities to take further 
action. If they tell me to attend a 
tribunal they will have to take me 
there; I will then say nothing. The 
result will probably be a term of im- 
prisonment but I feel there are enough 
of us to make our impression, and 
perhaps many will join us if there is not 
the agonising prospect of an interroga- 
tion ahead of them. 

Geoff Bone, 

40 Ellwood Court, 

Garston, Watford, Herts. 


‘Give a lead’ 


The Labour Peace Fellowship welcomes 
the recent unilateral decisions of the 
Soviet and United States governments 
to make big cuts in their arms budgets. 
We deplore the failure of our own 
government to do. likewise, and de- 
nounce its intention to raise arms 
spending to £2,170 millions yearly by 
1967/68. 


While welcoming the Government’s as- 
surance that it will not reintroduce con- 
scription in the near future, we assert 
that no British government should intro- 
duce conscription in peacetime. Con- 
scription, which Britain rejects in re- 
lation to all other manpower shortages, 
is wrong in principle, and unfair to the 
young men who in this country do not 
yet have the right to vote. 


Instead of increasing arms spending and 
extending military service, Britain 
should give a lead on both nuclear and 
conventional disarmament. ; 
We call for a review of Britain's mili- 
tary commitments, above all in Aden, 
the Middle East and Central Europe. 
There we look forward to an East/West 
agreement that will lead to a reduction 
and eventual withdrawal of troops from 
Germany. . 

In Britain almost one million workers 
have jobs depending on arms contracts. 
We believe that the Labour Party, 
which will provide Britain’s next 
government, should publicise now con- 
structive proposals for solving the 
economic problems of disarmament. _ 
Recognising that trouble spots exist in 
various parts of the world, we believe 
that keeping the peace should increas- 
ingly be the responsibility of the United 
Nations, which has proved its ability to 
do so in the Gaza Strip. We hope that 
the next Labour Government will 
ensure that Britain gives greater sup- 
port to this vital réle of the United 
Nations. 

Arthur Super, Press Officer, 

Labour Peace Fellowship, 

49 Clapton Common, London E.5. 
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Michael Freeman: the story of a South African detainee 


Three months in jail without trial 


Me Archie Leverton talked to a small 
press conference in London on Monday 
about his experience in a South African 
jail as a detainee under the “no trial 
act Mr Leverton was arrested on 
October 25 last year and kept in solitary 
confinement in Pretoria central jail 
until November 26. He was then 
charged for the first time and released 
on £150 bail. His case was dismissed 
on January 23. 


Mr Leverton was a member of the 
South African Communist Party from 
1937 to 1944 (when it was legal) but 
since then, he said, he had been politi- 
eally inactive. He was imprisoned for 
three months without trial during the 
1960 Emergency. This time he was 
charged with being in possession of 
prohibited literature: one copy of the 
African Communist. In fact, he says 
that he had never seen the copy before 
the Security Branch found it in his 
home, and he thinks that they planted 
it there themselves. 


When I asked him why he thought the 
South African authorities had picked 
on him, he replied that the South 


African Government is very concerned 
to demonstrate that it is the best friend 
of the West in Africa and that it is 
leading the fight against Communism. 
In order to do this it feels the need 
to show that the only people opposing 
its rule are Communists. Since only a 
tiny proportion of those opposed to 
apartheid are real Communists, it either 
picks on those who were once Com- 
munists, but long ago severed their 
connection with the Communist Party, 
or, quite often, on well-known anti- 
Communists like Patrick Duncan and 
simply redefines ‘“ Communist” to fit 
anyone opposed to its policies. 


Mr Leverton’s own case, and the infor- 
mation he gave about conditions in 
South Africa, showed that the situation 
there is a complex one and cannot be 
adequately described by any blanket 
label such as “ fascist”. 


Firstly, the white population is by no 
means united. Many whites have a 
great sense of guilt about apartheid 
and the repressive legislation, and every 
action by the United Nations or foreign 
countries condemning South Africa in- 


Argument begins over 
coloured policemen 


Last Friday Astley Blair, a Jamaican, 
was sworn in to the Gloucester special 
constabulary. Immediately, Peter James, 
a West Indian from Ilford, and several 
West Indian friends began organising 
a petition to the Prime Minister to pro- 
test against the appointment of coloured 
people to the police force. Mr James 
maintained that this would further 
strain the relations between the public 
and the police and that “there would 


News in brief 


Timothy Fox, who refused to pay a £15 
fine imposed on him after the Commit- 
tee of 100’s demonstration at Marham 
last May, was arrested last Tuesday and 
is now serving a 28-day sentence in 
Wormwood Scrubs. 

A demonstration protesting against the 
colour bar in accommodation is to be 
held in Hartfield Road, Wimbledon, on 
Saturday, February 8. The demonstra- 
tion will consist of a picket of premises 
which advertise “No Coloured” adver- 
tisements. The demonstration will fol- 
low strict non-violent discipline and 
police permission has been obtained. 
Inquiries to Michael Freeman, c/o 
Peace News. 


A 24-hour vigil, organised by the Chis- 
wick Group for Positive Non-Violence 
to protest against the imprisonment of 
Peter Moule and Terry Chandler, will 
begin at 9 p.m. tonight (Friday) outside 
Brixton Prison. Details may be obtained 
by ringing CHI 3775. 

Brian McGee and Frank Adler both lost 
their appeals against conviction on 
charges under the official Secrets Act 
arising from last May’s Committee of 
100 demonstrations at Marham when 
they appeared at the Divisional Appeals 
Court on January 30. 

Kent Region CND plans to set up a 
group in every town in Kent during the 
summer and to inaugurate a “workshop” 
to serve the region. A cavalcade is to 
visit most Kent towns before Easter; it 
will rest in the Blackheath area on 
Easter Sunday, before joining Monday’s 
march on London. 
a 
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be trouble if coloured officers tried to 
make arrests.” 

On February 1 a Scotland Yard spokes- 
man was reported in the Daily Tele- 
graph as saying that there are no 
coloured special constables in London. 
Very few coloured people had tried to 
join and they had not met “the re 
quired physical or educational qualifica- 
tions.” 

“Scotland Yard’s policy was that 
coloured police officers would not be 
willingly accepted by the public as a 
whole, and would be unable to carry 
out normal police duties unobtrusively 
and without comment.” 

The Bristol Assistant Chief Constable 
said that Bristol police are ready to take 
on coloured policemen either as 
“special” or “ regulars ’”’ provided they 
had lived in Bristol for a long time and 
had a good background knowledge of 
the city. 

Last Monday, The Guardian revealed 
that Mr Blair was not the first coloured 
man to be appointed to the police, 
as had been thought previously. Cecil 
Rodgers has been a Plymouth special 
constable for nearly 25 years and holds 
the police long service medal with two 
bars. He had never found any active 
colour resentment either from his police 
colleagues or from the public, he said. 


Frank Adler’s 


appeal fails 


Last Tuesday at the Criminal Court of 
Appeal, Frank Adler unsuccessfully ap- 
pealed against his conviction at London 
Sessions last October on a charge of 
incitement during the Greek Royal visit 
last July. The chairman of the sessions, 
Mr R. E. Seaton, had bound Frank 
Adler over for three years in the sum 
of £500. 

The three grounds of appeal covered 
inaccuracies in Mr Seaton’s summing up 
and additional evidence in the form of 
photographs obtained from the German 
magazine, Quick. These showed Frank 
Adler speaking to the crowd, with the 
gates of Admiralty Arch closed and a 
cordon of police across the entrance ob- 
structing all traffic. During the trial the 
police witnesses denied that the gates 
were shut or that there was a cordon at 
this time. 

The Lord Chief Justice, dismissing the 
appeal, held that the photographs did 
not show conclusively that the police 
evidence was unreliable or that the 
situation was not different before and 
after the photographs were taken. 


Correction 


Last week’s Peace News gave the 
address of the organiser of local action 
in support of the Committee of 100’s 
Ruislip demonstration at Easter inaccur- 


ately. It should have been: Mark 
Newns, 22 Denham Close, Denham, 
Bucks. 


creases their unease. There is a great 
deal of hostility between the Afrikaners 
and the English-speaking whites, but, 
although those whites who openly op- 
pose apartheid are mainly English- 
speaking, a few Afrikaners have, to 
varying extents, come out against the 
government and there is considerable 
bitterness between different sections of 
the Afrikaner population. ; 
Secondly, resistance to apartheid, both 
violent and non-violent, is widespread. 
Mr Leverton said it was almost impos- 
sible to get a complete picture of what 
resistance was going on, but he thought 
that little of it was centrally organised. 
Many people were feeling very frus- 
trated and this led to outbreaks of 
violence all over the country, but it was 
likely that these were the result of 
local initiatives. There was still a 
certain amount of open, non-violent 
protest - the Black Sash women still 
held demonstrations in protest against 
every new piece of apartheid legislation 
- but increasingly the normal channels 
of protest were being closed. On the 
whole the government treated non- 
violent protest demonstrations with con- 
tempt: they hadn’t even bothered to 
arrest any of the Black Sash women. 
Some people seem to be able to sting 
the government, however. For example, 
Dennis Brutus, the writer and teacher 
who has been leading the campaign 
against apartheid in sport, was recently 
sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment. 
Mr Leverton revealed that Brutus, who 
according to official South African 
categories is a “Coloured” (i.e. mixed 
race), had been classified as a “ Bantu” 
and as a member of Pogo (the terrorist 


ONE WHO LEFT A 
DECISION ABOUT WAR 
TO A POLITICIAN 


“War is far too serious a business to 
be left to film critics.” - Peregrine 
Worsthorne on “Dr Strangelove,” Feb- 
ruary 2, 1964. 


Civil Defence 
‘talk-in’ 


Richard Wilcocks reports: After two 
years of attempting to obtain informa- 
tion from Ilford Council about Civil 
Defence and after recently presenting 
a petition signed by 600 people request- 
ing this information, members of Ilford 
CND and the South Essex Committee 
of 100 held a “talk-in” at Ilford’s 
Council meeting on January 28. 

The Mayor attempted a quick dismissal 
of the Civil Defence committee report 
by asking: “ Are we all agreed on that, 
gentlemen?” A loud voice from the 
public gallery disagreed. As the first 
speaker was removed by the ushers, 
another stood up and began questioning 
the council about its Civil Defence 
arrangements. As he was removed, an- 
other stood up; this process continued 
until the hubbub in the council chamber 
had subsided enough for the mayor to 
be heard asking that the meeting should 
be adjourned until the public gallery 
was cleared. 


organisation) and put in a cell with 15 
to 20 Poqo members. As a “ Bantu” 
Brutus has the worst grade of prison 
diet; Coloured and Asians have a higher 
grade, while white prisoners have the 
top grade. 


As a white man, Mr Leverton’s prison 
treatment was relatively good. But only 
relatively. He was in solitary confine- 
ment for a month. During this time he 
was out of his cell only for two 15- 
minute periods each day. In these 
periods he had to clear out his lavatory 
bucket (there is no sanitation of any 
kind in the cell), shave and shower if 
he wished to, and might have perhaps 
five minutes exercise. At no time was 
he permitted to talk to any other 
prisoner. 

Yet white prisoners are rarely, if ever, 
molested by the guards. Africans, he 
said, are frequently beaten and he 
thought the stories of torture were al- 
most certainly true. He, himself, had 
seen five Africans being lashed by white 
prison guards one Sunday - this in spite 
of a prison regulation (South Africa 
being a Christian country) which forbids 
lashing on Sunday. 


Mr Leverton’s account of his prison 
experience was not without humour and 
an unpretentious dignity which many 
of those who have suffered at the hand 
of the South African Government seem 
to maintain throughout their ordeals. 
From the time of his arrest on October 
25 until November 19, he was on hunger 
strike in protest against his arrest. 
While he was in jail, a senior prison 
official asked him if he was on a 
hunger strike. ‘“ No,” he replied, “I’m 
just not eating.” The story was then 
released to the press that Mr Leverton 
said he was not on hunger strike. 


Mr Leverton said that South Africa 
would have to choose between “one 
man, one vote” and “one man, one 
policeman”. It was well on the way to 
the latter, but apartheid, he felt, could 
not possibly succeed: the life expec- 
tancy of apartheid in South Africa was 
only a few years. Meanwhile, any kind 
of action abroad which put pressure on 
the government and demonstrated sym- 
pathy for the non-whites was likely to 
shorten its life. 


Cuba marchers 
arrested again 


During the last two weeks the Quebec- 
Cuba marchers have continued their 
demonstrations in Albany, Georgia, in 
an attempt to establish their right to 
demonstrate there. 


On Thursday, January 16, the last of 
the 22 marchers and sympathisers im- 
prisoned for trying to demonstrate in 
the main streets of Albany were re 
leased from jail. Nine of them had 
completed fasts of 24 days, and three 
had been in hospital. During the next 
few days they attempted to negotiate 
with the po.ice and offered seven alter- 
native proposed routes for their march 
through the town. All of these were 
rejected. 


On Monday, January 27, they attempted 
to march through the town and seven- 
teen of them were arrested. All but 
two joined another member, jailed since 
the previous Friday for picketing a fall- 
out shelter, in fasting. Twelve were 
continuing their fasts on February 1 
when the last available information was 
sent to Peace News. According to this, 
twelve Committee for Non-Violent 
Action supporters were to demonstrate 
outside Turner Air Force base, near 
Albany, on February 3. 


ANGLICAN PACIFIST 
FELLOWSHIP 


““We, Communicant members of the 
Church of England or of a Church in 
full communion with it, believing that 
our membership of the Christian Church 
involves the complete repudiation of 
modern war, pledge ourselves to re- 
nounce war and all preparation to wage 
war, and to work for the construction 
of Christian peace in the world.” 

The Secretary (PN), Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowship, 29 Great James Street, 
London W.C.1l. Telephone CHA 7476 
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